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PREFACE 


In recent years, as activity work has become a recognized 
part of the school program, educators have encountered 
many problems and a definite need has arisen for materials 
that would be useful in organizing and guiding activity pro- 
grams. The procedures described in this book have been 
organized to meet this need. 

Behind this very practical record of experience lies a realm 
of educational theory which the authors have assumed rather 
than discussed. Those who are interested in this background 
of theory and controversy are referred to The Twenty-Third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II, which is devoted to this subject. Here will be 
found an historical sketch showing that “learning by doing”, 
is perhaps as old as thought itself and that it has been skill- 
fully employed for many generations by gifted teachers who 
never heard of an activity program. Here will be found at- 
tempts to define the movement, with its many differing as- 
pects and implications. 

The authors of the present study realize the difficulties and 
ambiguities involved in the use of the term “activity.” It 
is, however, the only name at present available to designate 
an educational emphasis which has already proved of suffi- 
cient importance to be called a movement and of sufficient 
vitality to have aroused both lively attack and spirited de- 
fense. The authors interpret the term “activity” broadly, 
believing that the child sitting absorbed in a book to which 
his interests and needs have led him is just as active (in an 
educational sense) as the child who is making the rafters 
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ring with hammer and saw. The important thing, in both 
cases, is that the activity shall seem to the child to be self- 
initiated, that it shall have behind it the force of his own 
interests, his own developing personality; that it shall not be 
a lesson imposed upon him by external powers, a lesson for 
which he feels no immediate need and in which he has little 
interest. This means having the child work for his own 
development, not, as it sometimes seems, against it. It 
means having him seek knowledge, not resist it.' The central 
fact, then, about the activity movement would appear to be 
this shift in emphasis from the teaching of subject-matter, 
in and for itself, to the developing of the child’s total per- 
sonality. Subject-matter is no less vital, but it is regarded 
as a means to an end. The child is pursuing an idea, and 
he takes the necessary information in his stride. Ultimately 
he will acquire much the same knowledge as under a strict, 
disciplinary procedure, but the whole motivation, as far as 
he is concerned, has changed. The part that the teacher 
must and should play in all this — suggesting (both directly 
and indirectly), guiding tactfully and unobtrusively, creat- 
ing a favorable environment for the developing of' person- 
ality, helping the child to sift out his valuable interests from 
those that are less valuable, aiding him to measure his own 
attainment, and seeing to it that he does not miss those skills 
that he will need throughout his life — all this is fully recog- 
nized in the following pages. 

While the present study is intended mainly as a practical 
guide, the authors hope that it may take its place as perti- 
nent data looking toward an ultimate solution of some of 
the problems involved in the activity movement. 

The materials came from actual classroom situations in 
Carteret and Craven counties, North Carolina. Schools par- 
ticipating in this program ranged from those having only 



one teacher to consolidated schools having as many as eleven 
elementary teachers. Activity programs were organized in 
these two counties according to the procedures given here. 
The materials were made available to the teachers by means 
of instructional letters, by individual conferences, and by 
group conferences which were held with teachers and prin- 
cipals. This book gives a report of some of the classroom 
work which developed under the supervision of the authors. 
It is reported as it actually happened and there is no attempt 
to evaluate all of it. 

Grateful acknowledgments are made to the people whose 
assistance made this book possible. Appreciation is due the 
teachers of Carteret and Craven comities. It would have 
been impossible to carry on this program without their fine 
professional spirit and experimental attitude. The county 
superintendents and boards of education allowed freedom 
for trying out procedures. The authors are indebted to 
Superintendent J. H. Workman for the Carteret County pic- 
tures and to Dr. D. E. Ford for the Craven County pictures. 
For reading the manuscript and rendering valuable criticisms 
acknowledgments are made to Miss Sallie B. Marks, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, in the University of North 
Carolina; Miss Nora Beust, Instructor in Library Science, 
in the University of North Carolina; Miss Ida E. Seidel, 
Industrial Arts Instructor, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Miss 
Ruth Owen, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, New Bern, 
North Carolina; and Miss Anne Holdford, Supervisor of 
Wake County Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina. 




INTRODUCTION 
By Fannie W. Dunn 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Of the numerous books which in recent years have de- 
scribed and analyzed the modern educational process, vari- 
ously referred to as projects, activities, or units, most have 
emanated from privileged schools, expensively equipped, 
attended by children from well-to-do homes, with highly 
qualified teachers, long school terms and small classes. 
Most, too, have had the background of the great city, its 
experiences, its resources and its mode of life. It is not, 
however, in such an environment that the great body of the 
elementary school enrollment is found, but in relatively 
small cities, in villages, on farms, in homes of every social 
and economic level, in public rather than private schools, 
in classrooms frequently crowded, moderately or meagerly 
equipped, in schools many of which are open eight months 
or less each year and are staffed by teachers of only average 
training and background. 

This book is, therefore, heartening, in that it represents 
the application of approved educational theory and practice 
in average or below average public school situations. The 
two counties in which the activities it describes were carried 
out, have a combined population of fewer than fifty thou- 
sand, of whom less than twenty thousand live in towns or 
villages over twenty-five hundred in size. The school chil- 
dren come from typical rural and small-town homes to 
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schools with usually no more than seven teachers in the 
elementary grades, without special teachers or such com- 
munity resources as museums or libraries. Terms and ex- 
penditure for education are below national averages. In 
one respect, and perhaps in that one only, the situation in 
which the activities described in this book were developed 
was notably superior, namely, a high quality of supervisory 
leadership in the elementary schools. Such leadership 
brought out the best in the teachers, encouraged them to 
venture into new fields, aided them in successful prosecu- 
tion of these ventures, and set free creativeness. 

The book is, however, not only an assurance of the pos- 
sibility of a modern educational program in spite of limited 
educational provision, and a valuable source of suggestion 
for supervisors who would develop similar programs; it is 
also a guide for teachers who, lacking supervisory guidance 
or assistance, desire to utilize new materials and methods 
of instruction. For such teachers it affords help at every 
step of the way — making a beginning, organizing the school- 
room and the children's day, enlisting cooperation and aid 
of parents, selecting problems and projects, and developing 
about them an integrated body of activities and experiences 
involving practically every school subject. With its guid- 
ance, no teacher who desires to move forward toward active 
vital learning as an ideal for her classroom should hesitate 
longer to do so. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND USE 
OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 




CHAPTER I 

LAUNCHING AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Definition of Activity Work 
(Informal activity work is that type of work which pro- 
vides the child with varied, interesting, and worth-while 
activities, by participating in which he grows in the acquisi- 
tion of certain desirable learnings. By desirable learnings! 
are meant those knowledges, skills, abilities, and apprecia- 
tions that will enable him to adjust himself to present and 
future environments. These learnings are social, emotional, 
and physical, as well as mental. Many people feel that 
activity work consists in having the child do nothing except 
what he wishes to do and that the usual result is a great 
deal of noisy nailing, hammering, and sawing. Muscular 
activity is an important phase of the work, particularly in 
primary grades, where coordination needs to be developed, 
but it is not essential in the development of some very effec- 
tive large units of work. This is especially true in the 
grammar grades. As will be seen by means of materials 
presented in this book, activity work requires careful plan- 
ning and involves many varied activities. 

Teaching through informal activity programs is well es- 
tablished, and the educational principles underlying it are 
well known. At the present time, the chief problems con- 
fronting the teacher are not those of theory, but of actual 
classroom procedure. The materials in this book, therefore, 
have been assembled for the purpose of helping the teacher! 
meet the practical problems involved in carrying out an ac- 
tivity program. 
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Teacher Attitude 

The teacher who wishes to organize her classroom on an 
activity basis should first make sure of her own genuine de- 
sire for this type of experience and of her belief in it. She 
should believe that an activity program gives better oppor- 
tunities for the development of the total personality of the 
child in relation to his environment and, in addition, pro- 
vides opportunities for growth in subject-matter at least 
equal to those provided by the ordinary type of formal 
teaching. iThis will include the development of such quali- 
\ ties as originality, cooperation, ability to follow as well as to 
| lead, persistence in worth-while tasks, habits of facing real- 
j ity and accepting responsibility, and proper appreciation of 
I the opportunities offered by society. 

Community Attitude 

One of the essential factors in setting up an activity pro- 
gram is a sympathetic attitude on the part of school patrons. 
A teacher who is sure of the confidence of the community 
may usually proceed as fast as she wishes without any like- 
lihood of opposition. A teacher who is new in the school 
system should proceed more slowly, being careful always to 
hold the confidence and sympathetic cooperation of the prin- 
cipal and the school patrons. She may introduce new ideas 
so gradually that they will not be thought of as revolutionary 
changes. As satisfactory results are achieved, enthusiasm 
should grow among those connected with an activity pro- 
gram. Talks at parent-teacher and faculty meetings usu- 
ally help to build favorable attitudes. This is a good time 
to show and explain pictures of activity work from various 
schools and to display work done by children in an activity 
program. Visits made by parents and teachers to class- 
rooms where successful programs are being conducted are 
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usually most effective. The newspaper write-up is another 
valuable force that can be used. Also in the daily contacts 
between the teacher and her community the spoken word 
has tremendous power. In the final analysis, the personality 
of the teacher is the most important single factor in winning 
the support of the community. 

Preliminary Training op the Teacher 
When a teacher has made up her mind to attempt an 
activity program, her next step should be to avail herself 
of every opportunity to secure preliminary training. Per- 
haps the most important means of training are courses in 
the methods and materials of progressive education, the 
reading of professional books and magazines, conferences 
with other teachers, and observations in classrooms where 
activity programs are being successfully conducted. The 
teacher is strongly advised to read books on theory first. 
After reading these she will need books on special phases of 
the work, such as art, crafts, science, and music. The Ap- 
pendix of this book contains a bibliography for her use, and 
books on special phases are listed in the following chapters. 
In addition to her professional preparation, she must study 
her environment in order that she may be aware of the 
physical, industrial, and social conditions that are influenc- 
ing the lives of her pupils. Both group and individual con- 
ferences with other teachers are valuable. Illustrative 
materials for group conferences are given in the Appendix. 
Observations in classrooms should be carefully planned and 
evaluated. A blank used for this purpose is included in the 
Appendix. 


Setting Up the Situation 

The next step is to set up the situation. Certain centers 
of interest should be provided in the classroom, or near by, 
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where the children will feel free to use the materials either 
for a definite purpose or for the joy of experimenting. By 
“center of interest” is meant a collection of materials that 
stimulate the children to begin activities of various kinds. 
Examples of centers of interest are: (i) a collection of read- 
, ing materials; (2) art materials such as those used in paint- 
: ing, drawing, clay work, sewing, weaving, art appreciation, 
and building; (3) science and history collections; and (4) 
musical instruments and other music materials. Detailed 
instructions for the organization and use of the most impor- 
tant of these centers are given in the chapters immediately 
following. 

A small amount of equipment is sufficient to begin the 
program; more may be added as needs arise. For the con- 
venience of the teacher, a full list of materials for use in 
activity work is included in the Appendix. However, the 
teacher should bear in mind that it is not always the amount 
and quality of purchased equipment that determine the suc- 
cess of an activity program; the resources of the commu- 
nity should be explored and all possible use made of local 
materials. 

Arrangement of the Daily Program 

On the day she wishes to begin, the teacher will have 
ready in her classroom several centers of interest. She will 
be sure to have materials sufficient to interest the entire 
group but varied enough so that different groups of children 
may be working at the same time, though not necessarily 
on the same activity. Her program for the day will be 
arranged to permit the children to use these materials in 
many ways. Some suggested programs are described in 
Chapter V. The teacher should always be on the watch for 
children’s interests and should center their activities around 
their suggestions. Every effort should be made to improve 
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the quality of their work. This can be done by pupil re- 
ports at conference period, constructive criticisms by pupils 
and teacher, and display and evaluation of pupils’ work. 

The teacher may decide that a modified program suits her 
situation best. In this case she makes no drastic changes 
in her techniques of teaching, but starts with a daily activity 
period of twenty minutes or more, during which the children 
are allowed to engage freely in activities that interest them. 
Reading, science, and art are desirable centers for this type 
of approach. Other centers of interest may appear and dis- 
appear as the needs and interests of the class change with 
the units of work being carried on. 

An exchange of visits and materials among groups in dif- 
ferent classrooms stimulates enthusiasm for the work and 
allows teachers to help each other with the problems that are 
constantly arising. Teachers’ conferences are also useful in 
this way. The meetings should serve as clearing houses for 
problems and provide opportunities for individual contribu- 
tions. A description of such a conference is given in the 
Appendix. 


Evaluating the Program 

Each teacher will need to check the effectiveness of her 
program. Some informal notes made about each child are 
valuable records for the teacher. Perhaps John’s second- 
year record shows that he read well but did not work well 
with other children at the beginning of the year. By the 
middle of the year it shows that he worked well with the 
group while building a store and often helped some of the 
other children read stories about their activities. Mary’s 
first year record may show that she has changed from a shy 
and unhappy child to a happy child who has gained in poise 
and participates freely in the group activities. Classroom 
and individual notebooks kept by children are often the 
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most valuable type of record. Still other checks on the effec- 
tiveness of the program are the accomplishments of the 
pupils as measured by articles of work completed. The 
activity period is often the logical place for drill, since the 
children are at that time interested in something and want 
to get it. If the teacher will keep records of her large units 
of work, it will increase her powers of evaluation and stimu- 
late her to read more and to attempt new activities. The 
teacher’s accurate unit records, along with collections of the 
children’s work, are concrete evidences of pupil growth. An 
outline is given in the Appendix to be used for unit records. 
Part II of this book contains several units written up by the 
outline given. A collection of such units is very useful; 
placed on file they are of value both as references for 
materials and procedures and as helps to prevent undesirable 
repetition of work. As a further check on her work it is well 
for the teacher to have conferences with the supervisor and 
the principal following their observations in her classroom. 
The purpose of these conferences is to evaluate the work 
done and to work out ideas for growth and improvement. 
Conferences of this kind should encourage and stimulate the 
teacher. 


Special Points for the Supervisor 
There are some special points for the supervisor to con- 
sider. The steps she takes are, of course, practically the 
same as those outlined above for the teacher. Her first prob- 
lem is that of creating a favorable attitude on the part of 
the teacher and the principal. It is well to start the first year 
in a few classrooms as experimental centers. As the work 
progresses it may be started in other classrooms also. The 
materials in the following chapters are designed as a guide 
for the teacher and the supervisor as the work proceeds 
from its initial stages. The supervisor should encourage the 
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teacher, and see that she thoroughly understands each phase 
of the work before passing to the next. It will be wise for 
the supervisor to see that the teacher has the opportunity to 
visit other classrooms where activity work is being done. 
Another important function of the supervisor is the class- 
room visit and conference. This provides opportunity to 
evaluate the work already done, stimulate and encourage the 
teacher, and make suggestions for furthering the work. The 
supervisor will seize every opportunity to put the teacher 
in touch with new and effective materials of instruction. 
Also, the supervisor should arrange for one or more con- 
ferences where teachers can exchange ideas and receive help 
from outside sources. One very useful feature of a con- 
ference of this kind is an exhibit of instructional materials 
effective in promoting this type of work. When an un- 
usually good unit of work is developed in a classroom, the 
supervisor may encourage the teacher to write an account 
for an educational magazine, or she may see that other 
means are provided for sharing the ideas and accomplish- 
ments. This may be done through newspaper accounts, 
exhibits, and special programs for teachers, parents, chil- 
dren, and board members. The supervisor may measure 
her own work by the results of activity work in the class- 
room. These are fully discussed in the chapter on out- 
comes. 


Summary 

This chapter has been concerned with giving a unified 
idea of an activity program in order that the teacher may 
gain a conception of the whole program before being con- 
fronted by the problems connected with carrying out the 
different phases of the work. The various items involved 
in the organization and use of an activity program such as 
proper attitude on the part of the teacher and school patrons, 
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preliminary training for the teacher, setting up the situa- 
tion, arrangement of the daily program, putting the program 
into action, and checks, have been briefly considered. Part I 
of this book has been devoted to the detailed procedures 
necessary for the organization and use of an activity pro- 
gram in all its phases. The teacher should keep always be- 
fore her the idea of an activity program as a definite whole, • 
designed to develop the social, emotional, mental, and physi- ■ 
cal nature of the child. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ORGANIZATION AND USE OF A READING 
CENTER 

In Chapter I the organization of certain centers of interest 
was suggested. This chapter and the two following are 
concerned with the detailed procedures involved in the or- 
ganization and use of the most important of these centers. 
The suggestions have been made as full as possible in order 
to fit the varying situations found in different classrooms. 
Each teacher will need to study the procedures outlined and 
adapt these to the situation within her own classroom. The 
reading center is considered first because of its fundamental 
importance in the classroom, and also because of the fact 
that it is practical for any teacher in any school to have a 
reading center. 


Definition 

A reading center is the place in the classroom where a 
good variety of suitable reading material is arranged for the 
pupils to use freely. 


Location 

The location of a reading center depends upon several 
factors. Among these are the size of the room, the number 
of children, the type of furniture, and the position of win- 
dows. When deciding upon the location of a reading center, 
the most important points for the teacher to consider are 
proper light for reading and attractiveness to the children. 

^ | A corner is usually best, but, with proper attention to the 
27 
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■, considerations mentioned above, the center of the room may 
be used. If there is sufficient space, the bookcases and 
tables may be arranged as one unit, which will look like an 
attractive little room. 

The Equipment oe a Reading Center 

The type of equipment often determines the success or 
failure of a reading center. A table, some chairs, and one 
or more bookcases are usually necessary. However, if the 
room is crowded, a neat hanging bookshelf may be made an 
attractive and useful addition. Care must be taken that all 
bookshelves are within easy reach of the children. Slanting 
shelves have been found the best to display books effectively. 

Books with as great a variety of content as possible should 
be selected. Some of these should be for pleasure, some 
should be of the work type, and some should be for refer- 
ence. Books placed on the shelves of any particular room 
should vary in difficulty, in order to provide for individual 
reading abilities. In selecting books it is also important to 
secure readable type, attractive illustrations, and good work- 
manship. Volumes other than library books may be placed 
on the shelves. These may include supplementary text- 
j books, acceptable advertising pamphlets, informational cat- 
alogs such as those from reliable seed houses, and books 
jcontaining the children’s own work. The latter are of two 
kinds: those made by the teacher and those made by the 
pupils. The teacher may type or write the children’s stories 
and make collections of them in booklets or paste them on 
\ cards. Printed stories and pictures from magazines may be 
Successfully arranged in the same manner. A book of this 
kind, made and illustrated by an individual child or by the 
class as a whole, is often a first and powerful incentive to 
reading. 

Poems attractively lettered and ilustrated are valuable 
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additions to the reading center. They may be original or 
chosen from the abundance of good poems written for chil- 
dren. Those of A. A. Milne, James Tippett, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Walter de la Mare are usually very popular. 
The illustrations may be cut from magazines or made by the 
children. Usually the greatest value comes from those made 
by the children. 

A"' Magazines and newspapers should be a part of the read- 
ying center. These are often made by the pupils themselves 
and issued as a simple bulletin of a single sheet. Printed 
newspapers such as those of town, county, and state, as well 
as those published especially for schools, will prove very 
helpful. In the field of children’s periodicals there are many 
attractive and worth-while magazines from which to choose. 

The attractiveness of the reading center has much to do 
with the amount of reading done by the children. Some 
'"accessories that increase its appeal to them are the follow- 
ing: flowers arranged in vases and hanging baskets, statuary, 
pottery, pictures, wall hangings, rugs, cushions, book-ends, 
'a,nd covers for the backs of chairs. Local materials may 
‘often be used to develop a feeling of appreciation on the part 
■of the children for geographical, historical, and artistic 
values in their environment. This is illustrated by the use 
, of seashells and interesting rocks as book-ends. Some of the 
'■ accessories should be made by the children themselves, since 
this adds a social value. 

How to Secure the Equipment 

The most serious problem that confronts the teacher is 
often that of securing proper equipment. Chairs, tables, 
and bookcases may be made by the children or the janitor. 
Orange crates are particularly suitable for chairs and settees, 
and scrap-lumber is useful for making benches. Chairs, 
settees, and benches may be made more comfortable and 
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attractive by upholstering them with cretonne, gingham, or 
burlap, or by making covers of these materials. Grammar- 
grade children may make cushions, rugs, footstools, book- 
ends, wall hangings, bottoms for old chairs, and so on. The 
suggestion has already been made that the teacher and 
pupils make some of the books and pamphlets for the read- 
ing center. The materials for making the equipment may 
usually be secured at little or no expense. In the reading 
center a special place should be provided where each child 
may deposit his creative work, such as stories, poems, and 
pictures. Books may be lent by children, or donated bv 
patrons, subject to the approval of the teacher, who should 
retain the privilege of accepting only suitable material. 

The Use and Care of a Reading Center 

The proper use of a reading center is important on ac- 
count of its value in building desirable reading habits in 
children. Efforts should constantly be made to encourage 
, pupils to read. Books may be talked about during the 
morning exercises or in English discussions, and special at- 
tention may be called to certain books at other times. A 
wise plan is followed by the teacher who occasionally reads 
[aloud from a book just long enough to arouse such interest 
jin her pupils as will cause them to finish the book for them- 
selves. Besides reading for information and pleasure, the 
children may be encouraged to turn through the pages of 
books for the pleasure of handling them and looking at the 
pictures. This is especially good for beginners. At any 
time during the day, pupils should feel free to use their 
reading center if they are not engaged in other group 
activities. 

The care of the reading center is important from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, but it is more important on account of its 
value-in building right habits. Through proper guidance the 
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children will grow into a sense of responsibility for the care 
of the library. This may be brought about by class con- 
ferences concerning the reading center. These conferences 
may often include examination of books, evaluation of their 
condition, and plans for their repair and future use. Time 
given to teaching children the use of the Table of Contents 
and the Index and the proper care of books, especially the 
right way to open new books, is profitably spent. Each 
child should be responsible for the care of the reading center 
for at least one week. This includes keeping it clean and 
in order, keeping fresh flowers properly arranged, and see- 
ing that books are cleaned, re-covered, and re-bound when 
necessary. Here let us caution the teacher that reading 
centers should not be used as places to store supplementary 
readers or teaching equipment. 

It is very important that children be helped to make a 
definite set of library rules and encouraged to follow them. 
These may be posted on a bulletin board or placed on the 
library shelves in book form. The wise teacher will not 
impose rules upon the children, but will give them an oppor- 
tunity to grow in citizenship by making and living according 
to their own regulations. Rules made in this manner are 
usually effective because they develop in response to needs. 
They also contribute to child growth by developing feelings 
of responsibility. Children often produce some very amus- 
ing and practical rules, like the following, for instance, which 
appeared on a list of rules in one classroom: “Put your 
books on a high shelf at home so the baby can’t get them.” 

Bulletin Boards 

Bulletin boards are essential parts of the reading program, 
and permanent places in the classroom should be set aside 
for them. They may occupy portions of wall space or be 
placed easel-fashion in convenient places. Some teachers 
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find it convenient to use the backs of doors or even corners 
of the blackboards. When there is plenty of blackboard 
space some of it may be used for writing directions. It is 
desirable that a bulletin board be near the door so that pupils 
may consult it when they first enter the room. Information 
on the bulletin board is as important to the school child as 
the daily newspaper is to the business man. 

A wide variety of materials may be used to make bulletin 
boards. Celotex is one of the most practical materials. 
This may be bought from the building supply companies 
for about six cents a square foot. This material wears well 
and is attractive in appearance. Its texture makes it prac- 
tical for the use of pins and thumb tacks. Materials some- 
times used are cork carpet, beaver board, and soft wood. 
A bulletin board will usually have a more artistic appear- 
ance if it is stained and framed with material which matches 
the other woodwork in the room. It receives contributions 
from both teacher and pupils. Special instructions for the 
children are placed here. These will be about caring for 
the room, preparation of materials, local happenings, and 
activities of the school day. Announcements of this type 
are: “We shall go on a field trip today at 2:30,” “Wallace 
may feed the rabbit,” and “Mary, Max, and Louise will 
serve lunch today.” Pupils soon form the habit, upon first 
entering the room, of consulting the bulletin board, and, 
throughout the day, of watching for new notices. The 
bulletin board will also contain pictures and clippings related 
to the children’s interests and the day’s work. Good ex- 
amples are pictures of pets, airplanes, boats, automobiles, 
and interesting people. Attractive illustrated posters of 
children’s poems and copies of poetry they like best may 
often be used. Good pieces of work done by the pupils 
during the activity period and at other times may be dis- 
played on the bulletin board. Names of books may be an- 
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nounced here, together with other good reading materials. 
For example, when the unit in which the children are en- 
gaged is concerned with dogs, a list of available library 
books with stories and other information about dogs should 
be placed on the bulletin board. Colored paper covers of 
new books are attractive and stimulating when properly dis- 
played. Much of the material suggested above may be 
prepared and posted on the bulletin board by the pupils, 
especially in the grammar grades. 

The teacher may judge the effectiveness of her bulletin 
board by its appearance and the use made of it by the 
children. Attractiveness and neatness should always be con- 
sidered, but content is most important. The activities of 
the pupils should be increased and enriched because of the 
information and suggestions posted on the bulletin board. 

Standards eor Evaluating a Reading Center 

The teacher will need to consider a number of points in 
measuring the effectiveness of the reading center in her 
room. First, the books and other reading materials in the 
reading center should satisfy three requirements. They 
must be good from a literary and artistic standpoint, 
adapted to the grade level of the children, and suited to 
their interests. These interests are of three kinds: those 
common to most children at the same age level; those which 
depend upon the child’s environment; and those which 
arise in connection with the units of work in which the 
children are engaged. 

J The reading center should be so attractive that it will 
draw children to it for voluntary reading. The paint used 
for the reading center may be a different color from the 
woodwork but should harmonize with the rest of the room. 
Warm or cool colors selected according to the amount of 
sunlight in the room, proper provision for light, and com- 
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fortable, substantial furniture, will do much to attract the 
interest of pupils. The reading center should be kept clean, 
orderly, and attractive. 

The children’s interest and pleasure in reading will be in- 
creased if they are allowed to use the center informally. It 
should show by its appearance that it is in constant use. 

Outcomes 

Several valuable outcomes may be expected from the 
effective use of a good reading center. One of the most 
important of these is the development of creative power in 
children. This is evidenced by their original stories, poems, 
and pictures. 

Increased power in speed and comprehension and a genu- 
ine love for reading come from the extensive reading which 
is stimulated by the center. The fact that the child has a 
special place in which to read and a motive for moving 
around in the room gives a more satisfactory mental atti- 
tude, which increases the effectiveness of the reading. It 
has been noted that children often read very difficult mate- 
rial because of their interest in a particular topic. For 
example, a third-grade boy who became deeply interested in 
aviation read books usually used in the seventh grade. The 
stories made by the children are very useful in developing 
power in both oral and written expression. The first-year 
pupils learn such difficult words as radiator and easel. The 
pupil’s vocabulary is a living, growing thing and needs con- 
stant revision. The child’s own story interests him. This 
is the same type of interest that adults experience in read- 
ing about themselves in the newspaper. Some typical chil- 
dren’s stories are given here. 

We read books today. 

We read about the old elephant. 

Rose (Grade i) 
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Our New Library 
Our new library is pretty. 

It has pretty books in it. 

They have good stories in them. 

We like to read them. 

Elea Mae (Grade i) 

New Books 

We have some new books. 

We made them. 

They are “Good Morning” books. 

They have red dresses. 

They are pretty. 

We like to read them. 

(Grade i) 


My Boat 

I drew a boat. 

I made a flag on it. 

The boat is going to Key West Florida. 

J. D. (Grade i) 

Another outcome that may be expected from the effective 
use of a reading center is more effective work in other sub- 
jects. This results from the increased amount of reference 
reading. Besides the information gained, there is growth 
in desirable attitudes. The children’s interests are deepened 
and multiplied; they have more intellectual curiosity; and 
they become more independent in finding out things for 
themselves. 

One of the most important outgrowths of an effective 
reading center is the development of an appreciation for 
good literature. Reading materials are presented attrac- 
tively, and this makes reading a pleasure instead of a duty. 
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Books are selected in accord with the varying abilities and 
interests of children and care is taken that new interests 
develop out of the old. The child grows in the appreciation 
of humor, good literary style, social values, and beautiful 
things as embodied in good literature. It is significant that 
in recent years the type of book that teachers and children 
ask for has changed for the better. 

Summary 

This chapter has been given to a detailed discussion of 
the practical problems involved in the organization and use 
of a reading center. A reading center has been defined and 
topics relating to it have been discussed in detail. Sugges- 
tions have been given concerning its location. The problem 
of equipment has been taken up from the standpoints of 
selection and methods of securing it. Detailed instructions 
have been given for the use and care of the reading center. 
The standards for evaluating it have been based upon the 
adaptation of the material to the grade-level and interests 
of the children, attractiveness, and effective use by the chil- 
dren. The important outcomes discussed have been the 
development of creative power in children, increased reading 
skills, more effective work in subjects other than reading, 
and the development of an appreciation for good literature. 
The information has been furnished for the purpose of help- 
ing the teacher to organize a reading center, use it, and 
evaluate its effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ORGANIZATION AND USE OF A SCIENCE 
CENTER 

A science center plays a vital part in the school program. 
It helps to satisfy the child’s fundamental need to observe 
his environment and learn about it. The organization of a 
science center is not a difficult matter in any classroom, 
since local materials may be collected by the children. 

Definition 

A science center is a collection of science materials which 
are available for the free use of pupils in acquiring scientific 
facts. 


Location 

The science center should be located where the most inter- 
esting materials can be assembled and displayed to the best 
advantage, both from the standpoint of attractiveness and 
from that of convenience for ready use. It may be either 
in the schoolroom or on the playground. In the classroom, 
racks holding specimens may be arranged attractively 
wherever there is room, or a window ledge may be used to 
advantage. Care must be taken that collections placed in 
or near windows do not shut out air or light. Science centers 
for some grades may be on the playground. Examples of 
this kind are school gardens, flower gardens, growing 
shrubs, bird baths, and cages for pets. 

38 
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The Equipment of a Science Center 

A variety of equipment may be used in the science center. 
The aquarium is a vital part because it lends itself to the 
study of live specimens. Aquariums, which may be used 
for tadpoles and smaller specimens, are of many kinds. 
They range from simple glass jars for tadpoles, up to elab- 
orate tanks with running water. Sand, pebbles, shells, and 
green swamp or pond grass are desirable not only for gen- 
eral attractiveness but also for the purpose of caring prop- 
erly for the animal specimens. The use of both plants and 
animals in proper proportions keeps the requisite oxygen 
content and avoids the necessity for changing the water. 
Cementing rocks on the outside of an aquarium may im- 
prove its appearance. Directions for building aquariums 
are very simple; often the most practical as well as the most 
attractive are built by pupils and teacher . 1 Large glass 
jars, such as those used for storage batteries and those used 
in stores for displaying candy and peanuts make excellent 
aquariums. Racks, tables, and cabinets are very practical 
for holding dry specimens, such as shells, wood, and rocks. 
Glass jars may be used for specimens requiring alcohol or 
formaldehyde. 

A wide variety of specimens may be obtained for the sci- 
ence center. Live animals are especially useful for provid- 
ing learning experiences. Some interesting pets for the 
classroom are rabbits, squirrels, kittens, white rats, and 
puppies. Goldfish are a never ending source of delight. 
Frog eggs and tadpoles provide highly desirable materials 
for observation of life cycles. Turtles, terrapins, snails, 
crawfish, and minnows are easily obtained and are very 
interesting to the children. Cocoons are valuable additions 

1 Rose B. Knox, School Activities and Equipment (New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927). 
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to the science center because of the opportunities they 
afford for continued careful observation. There are often 
beautiful fall flowers and grasses, which may be used for 
decorative purposes. These may sometimes be made more 
varied by coloring them with dyes extracted from red oak 
under bark, onion skins, walnuts, gall berries, and sumac 
berries or bark; also fabrics become more interesting when 
colored by the children with vegetable dyes. Experimenta- 
tion with these dyes also provides opportunities for gaining 
scientific information. Under the head of miscellaneous 
specimens come such things as seeds, shells, feathers, birds’ 
nests, hornets’ nests, pieces of wood, preserved leaves and 
flowers, autumn leaves dipped in paraffin, and fabrics of 
• various kinds. Exhibits which show processes in the manu- 
facture of fabrics and foods may be obtained upon request 
from some manufacturers. 

The alert teacher will secure many pictures that will be 
useful in the science center. These include pictures of ani- 
mals of all kinds, of flower studies, and of inventions. These 
pictures may be framed, mounted on construction paper, or 
neatly clipped and pinned to the bulletin board. Manila 
folders or more elaborate portfolios are useful for taking 
care of unframed pictures. 

In the room there should be articles from magazines and 
newspapers, and books containing scientific information, 
particularly that related to materials found in the science 
center. Some of these references will probably be in the 
reading center, and some in the classroom files, but their 
connection with the science center will be evident. Selected 
references in this field are given at the close of this chapter. 

How to Secure the Equipment 
There is usually very little expense connected with or- 
ganizing a science center. The specimens can be collected 
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by the children. Racks, tables, and cabinets can be made 
by them. Scrap-lumber, especially crates and boxes, can be 
usually secured without cost. 

Specimens may be obtained in several ways. Individual 
children, the teacher, or groups may bring to the center 
materials which have been collected on nature-study walks, 
visits, and activities outside of school, or obtained by ex- 
change with other classrooms. Also, parents often become 
interested and contribute valuable objects. In addition, in- 
teresting materials may be obtained free from companies 
that have prepared educational exhibits for advertising pur- 
poses. When the collection of specimens is once started, it 
will grow rapidly as the interest increases. When first pro- 
cured, all specimens should be carefully labeled, and placed 
in the space allotted to them. 

Children enjoy learning to prepare and mount specimens. 
Insects, butterflies, and moths are usually mounted under 
glass. They may be held in place by pins or mats made of 
cotton, the down from cat-tails, or filaments from milkweed 
pods. These are most attractive when framed and hung 
about the room. Mounting birds and the skins of fur bear- 
ing animals is more difficult, but with the aid of parents 
and friends, it can be done by the average school group. 
In rural communities hunters and trappers can furnish in- 
formation relative to this work; in cities the children may 
seek information from taxidermists or fur dealers. The 
specimens may be stuffed and arranged in lifelike poses on 
tree branches, or mounted flat on boards. Among animals 
which have proved practical for this work are: rabbits, 
squirrels, birds, moles, snakes, and fish. Skins of deer, 
bears, and other large animals make appropriate rugs for 
the science center. 
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The Use and Cake of a Science Center 

A science center may be used for many purposes. There 
is the usual nature-study discussion, during which a study 
is made of new specimens. These discussion periods often 
provide the teacher with opportunities to select specimens 
that illustrate the characteristics of large groups of animals 
and plants. 

Pupils often gather informally around a science center, 
asking questions and discussing the materials already in the 
center. The pupils should be encouraged to observe care- 
fully all changes taking place in the science center. Usually, 
it is best to have the pupils keep a written record of develop- 
ments noted. Pupils’ questions may be answered by other 
pupils, by the teacher, or by material found in a referen.ee 
book. Very often during such activities the teacher will 
find that she, as well as the pupils, is learning. Often 
there is a scientist in the community who may be consulted 
and who will visit the school and discuss with the children 
questions relating to science. 

A very natural use of the science center is in the language 
work. There is a growth in power of one’s self-expression, 
as well as an accumulation of scientific information. This 
is illustrated in the children’s oral stories, examples of which 
are given under “Outcomes,” on pages 46-48, below. 

The nature-study walk is an activity connected with the 
science center. Such walks should be planned carefully, and 
a definite objective decided upon each time. For example: 
“to list the birds we see today and be able to describe them” 
is a typical objective for a hiking group. Nature-study 
walks can be checked by informal discussions and the mak- 
ing of original stories. The best discussions usually take 
place during the walk. 

A catalog of specimens should be a part of the science 
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center. This should be written in ink and bound as attrac- 
tively as possible. It should contain: (i) the name of each 
specimen (both common and scientific for higher grades, if 
possible); (2) the date and place secured; (3) the name 
of the donor. This last will encourage the pupils to look 
for specimens and contribute them to the collection. The 
catalog may be a loose-leaf notebook or a set of cards 
arranged in a box. 

Besides the specimen catalog, other booklets are very 
desirable. Often these are made by the children and re- 
garded as the permanent property of the room. They may 
be kept in the reading center or with the science materials, 
depending upon the space in the room and the contents of 
the booklets. Some good subjects for booklets are: birds, 
flowers, vegetables, leaves, trees, shrubs, insects, animals, 
and inventions. Pressing flowers and leaves and mounting 
them on the pages, afford opportunities for worth-while 
activities and stimulate increased study. Narrow strips of 
adhesive tape or paper with paste may be used to fasten 
specimens to the pages. Each should be properly labeled, 
and interesting, descriptive information should be given, 
such as: where found, conditions for growth, size, special 
identification features, and use. The amount of data de- 
pends upon the grade-level of the children. Pictures dra\^n 
by the children are sometimes useful from a scientific stand- 
point as well as from an artistic one. Pupils’ stories, illus- 
trated, make interesting books. Clippings from magazines 
and newspapers of pictures and articles are useful, both be- 
cause they provide scientific information in general and be- 
cause they keep the children in touch with some of the 
present-day happenings in science. 

The following is an outline of a suggested activity for a 
small space: the growing of a bulb in the classroom. Pupils 
first secure the bulb, container, and pebbles or soil necessary 
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for planting. They will probably make a booklet contain- 
ing: the story about securing the materials, drawings of the 
bulb, stories and drawings of the bulb at different stages of 
growth, and records about the care of the bulb or measure- 
ments at different dates. An attractive and suitable cover 
should be made for the booklets. Language experiences will 
come from the making of stories and keeping of records. 
Arithmetic problems arise concerning measurements and the 
cost of bulbs and containers; also, the bulb may be sold 
when in bloom. Opportunities for art experiences come 
with the designing of the cover and the drawings of the bulb 
at different stages of its growth. Songs about flowers may 
be found by the children and sung during the music period. 

Children should be responsible for the care of the science 
center; they should be encouraged to make it, at all times, a 
clean and attractive place. Live animals need sanitary sur- 
roundings and thrive best when taken out of doors often 
and kept there for several hours at a time. Floors in animal 
cages should be removable for the purpose of proper and 
frequent cleaning. During week-ends, pets may be taken 
care of by various pupils. All of the foregoing activities, 
carried on by the school children, afford opportunities for 
developing habits of responsibility. 

At the end of the year the best materials which can be 
prepared should be selected from each science center to 
become a part of the permanent school museum. In this 
way such materials are made available to the entire school 
and provide opportunities for individual classrooms to build 
up their own science centers each year. The materials for 
the school museum should be carefully labeled and cata- 
logued. 
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Standards eor Evaluating a Science Center 

The teacher has several ways of knowing whether or not 
the science center in her classroom is functioning properly. 
Possibly the most important check is the continued interest 
of the children. This interest will be evidenced by frequent 
visits to the science center, spontaneous conversation and 
questions about the materials there, and efforts to add to the 
collection. 

Second, the science center should develop definite habits 
of responsibility, as shown by the care of pets and other 
living things. 

Third, there should be definite gains in subject-matter, 
particularly in the field of science. This information can 
be checked by listening to the conversations of children, 
questioning them informally, giving tests made by the chil- 
dren themselves, and studying the records of their work. 
These records include stories, pictures, classifications, lists 
of specimens and observational records. 

Fourth, the science collection left in the school should 
meet definite standards. The specimens should be interest- 
ing and worth while; properly arranged, labeled, and cata- 
logued; and accompanied by booklets of informational 
material. 


Outcomes 

Habits of responsibility and initiative develop naturally 
in the organization and use of the science center. Interest 
in the environment and powers of observation are usually 
increased. Another outcome will be a steadily growing 
school museum, which, each year, should become a more 
important part of the program. 

Probably the most important outcome to be expected from 
the science center, however, is the accumulation of scientific 
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knowledge of a simple and practical kind. Other subject- 
matter learnings are in reading and language. These come 
from the extensive reading of references and the making 
and reading of original stories. Some examples of these 
follow: 


Dotty 

Jesse found a turtle in the branch. He brought it to 
school and put it in the aquarium in our room. We named 
it Dotty because it had yellow dots on its shell. We feed 
it bugs, worms, and lettuce leaves. 

(Primary Grades) 


My Calf 

I have a little calf. He is black and white. His front 
feet turn under. He likes to play with me. I like to play 
with my calf. Uncle John gave him to me. 

(Grade i) 


Our Chicks 

We have eight little baby chickens. 

There are four black ones and four yellow ones. 
One yellow chick died. 

Now there are seven. 

They are growing fast. 

We feed them every day. 

We like to watch them play. 

(Grade i) 


Wiggle Tail and Whitey 
We have two white rats. 

They have pink eyes. 

Their tails are long and straight. 
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They eat bread and lettuce. 

They like water. 

We named them “Wiggle Tail and Whitey.” 

(Grade i) 


The Wasp House 

Mamie brought us a wasp house. The wasp chews old 
wood and makes paper for the house. The house has many 
rooms. The baby wasps live in the rooms. Two little 
wasps hatched out in one room. 

(Grade i) 

Shells 

We have some pretty shells. 

We have big shells and little shells. 

We have white shells and yellow shells. 

We got them on the beach. 

We put the conch shells to our ears and 
they sounded like the waves rolling. 

(Grade i) 

Caterpillars 

A little boy brought three caterpillars to school. He 
found them in a cedar tree. He put them on a bush. They 
ate the leaves on the bush. They are brown and furry. 
Caterpillars make butterflies. 

(Grade 2) 


Our Tadpoles 

We have some tadpoles in a glass jar. We feed them 
seaweed and bread. First they were little eggs. Then 
they were wigglers. Now they are tadpoles. Soon they 
will be frogs. 


(Grade 2)’ 
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Bunny Rabbit 

The rabbits live near the bushes so they can hide when 
they hear anyone coming. The rabbits have brown fur so 
the enemy cannot find them so easily. When the rabbits 
are growing the mothers teach them to protect themselves. 
Rabbits run when they see a hawk and hide in the bushes. 
They eat cabbage. 

(Grade 3) 


Baby Chicks 

Mother has some baby chicks. Some are yellow, some 
are black. They are pretty baby chicks. I like to feed 
them. The chicks say “Peep-peep.” The mother hen says, 
“Cluck-cluck.” 

(Grade 2) 


Bunny Rabbit 

Bunny Rabbit is brown. He lives in a cage. Bunny Rab- 
bit will eat potatoes and apples and leaves. He will come 
to you and jump up. 

(Grade 2) 


Summary 

This chapter has taken up in detail the practical problems 
involved in the organization and use of a science center. 
The science center has been defined; equipment has been 
discussed from the standpoints of selection and methods of 
securing it; detailed suggestions have been made for making 
the science work a vital part of the school program; prob- 
able outcomes have been pointed out; and standards have 
been given by which the effectiveness of the work may be 
measured. It is to be noted, however, that science work 
in ‘a classroom permits of much originality on the part of 
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the teacher and pupils, and the work may unfold in many 

different ways. The teacher should be careful not to adhere 

to set ideas, but to provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the interests and initiative of the pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ORGANIZATION AND USE OF AN 
ART CENTER 

Art has many phases, and it functions in the daily life 
of everyone. Both creative art and appreciative art are 
powerful factors in developing the habits, attitudes, skills, 
and abilities of children. Recognition of this fact has made 
art a vital part of the school program. 

Many teachers recognize the importance of art but feel 
unable to give adequate guidance to pupils in their art ex- 
periences. One is continually hearing such questions as: 
“How can I teach art to my children when I myself know 
nothing about it?” “How can I get the things needed for 
art, such as clay, paint, paper, etc.?” The photographs of 
pictures and art objects used in this book show work done 
by the children in classrooms where there was no special 
art supervision. The teachers had had little or no art train- 
ing and most of the materials used came from local sources. 
If the teacher will create a stimulating environment, provide 
a suitable place and time for the work, give encouragement, 
and show appreciation for the work done, she will be teach- 
ing art. She need not fear for her results. In any average 
classroom there will be one or more children talented in art. 
The fact that many pupils have more talent in art than the 
teacher is a help, not a hindrance. If she is interested in 
her work, is alert to secure suggestions from all possible 
sources, and plans her work carefully, she will grow along 
with the children and become more discriminating in her 
own tastes. Her appreciation for their work will stimulate 
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them to do their best and her broader experience will en- 
able her to bring many things to the classroom which will 
give the children new ideas for expression. This chapter 
is concerned with the practical problems involved in giving 
creative and appreciative art a place in the school program. 

Definition 

Art centers are places in the classroom where art mate- 
rials are provided for the use of children in order that they 
may express themselves creatively and grow in the appre- 
ciation of various forms of art. 

Location 

Art plays such an important part in the various activities 
of the classroom that it cannot be confined to one particular 
place. When it is most effective it becomes an essential 
part of the. various activities. Also, art is required in the 
selection of furniture and in the arrangement of the room. 
The impression of the room as a whole should be satisfying 
rather than neutral or irritating. 

Special art centers may be arranged at convenient places 
in the classroom and on the grounds. The place in the class- 
room will depend upon the space and light. This is dis- 
cussed more fully under the head of equipment. The school 
grounds offer opportunity for artistic development and ap- 
preciation in planning for the arrangement of shrubbery, 
flowers, bird baths, etc. 

The Equipment of Art Centers 

The equipment of indoor art centers consists of objects 
of aesthetic value in the room and materials for creative art. 
In selecting pictures and artistic objects it is better to select 
things that the children will enjoy than to select something 
classical just because it is popular to put such things in the 
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classroom. The pictures should be hung in relation to other 
things in the classroom, with the center of interest slightly 
above the level of the eye. Concealed wires are best, but if 
it is necessary to hang the picture from a molding, two 
wires should be used so that the picture will hang flat against 
the wall. Unframed pictures may often be mounted on con- 
struction paper and displayed on the bulletin board. This 
is especially desirable when the pictures are of subjects 
related to large units of work for that particular classroom, 
or are of timely subjects, such as pictures of flowers in the 
early spring. 

Friezes which have meaning may be used decoratively. 
Commercial borders are usually a hindrance to the creative 
development of children. If borders are used, they should 
be worked out in an interesting way and not be mere repeti- 
tion for the purpose of allowing each child to put up the 
same thing. A unit from a commercial design may often be 
used to advantage in a project or for a special occasion. 

Flowers, when properly selected and arranged, are of ar- 
tistic value. Through practice and guidance, children will 
develop along this line. Help may be obtained here from 
pictures of flower studies and by the observation of differ- 
ent flowers in their natural settings. 

Pieces of good statuary, good pottery, vases, and other 
artistic objects have their value in the classroom. Often 
there is good native pottery available, and in this case social 
values are added to the artistic. Interesting textiles for 
wall hangings may be purchased at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents up, depending on the size and on the 
quality of material and workmanship. Gift wrapping paper 
may be used as decorative panels. Textiles and papers may 
be secured with designs and colors suitable for the various 
classrooms. Beauty of workmanship and materials, as well 
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as usefulness, are points to keep in mind when selecting 
artistic objects to be used in the classroom. 

There are several types of creative art centers. One of 
these is the easel for painting pictures with brushes and cold 
water powder paint . 1 Other materials needed for easel 
painting are small glass jars with screw tops, for holding the 
various colors of paint, and a box with legs, for holding jars 
of paint, paintbrushes, and water. The height of this box 
should be such that it may be used easily by a pupil who 
is seated at the easel. Brown kraft paper, unprinted news- 
paper, and the project roll are economical and practical 
papers for use on the easel. All of these may be secured 
from art supply houses, and local hardware stores can 
supply the kraft paper. Wooden paddles are needed for 
stirring the paints. Colored chalk or crayolas are sometimes 
used instead of liquid paint. 

Drawing and coloring may be done on paper and cloth at 
the tables with pencils, colored chalk, and water colors. 
Both white and colored chalk should be available for black- 
board use. 

The clay center provides many interesting art experiences. 
The equipment needed for this is a table, clay, suitable con- 
tainers for the clay, and cloth for keeping it moist. If the 
table cannot be cleaned easily it may be covered with lino- 
leum, oilcloth, or wrapping paper. Moist clay, which may 
be obtained from a pottery plant, is very satisfactory. If 
there is native clay near by that does not contain too much 
sand, it may be used to good advantage. If the clay must 
be ordered from a long distance, it will be cheaper to order 
it in powdered form. It may be purchased very cheaply 
from art supply houses. A damp covering of a burlap bag 
or an old wool sweater may be used to keep the clay moist. 
Tin containers may be used for the clay but earthenware 

1 Obtained from reputable art supply companies. 
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jars are more satisfactory. A small thin paddle is an aid 
for smoothing the clay articles after they are partially 
shaped. An article which is partly made one t day may he 
worked on the next day if it is wrapped in a damp cloth and 
placed in a cool place overnight. Shellac and paint will 
be needed for decorating many of the finished articles and 
making them waterproof. There is a kind of enamel paint 
on the market which is very useful for this work because 
it spreads evenly, dries quickly and is very durable . 1 Lumps 
of clay may be made into various shapes with the hands 
or the clay may be rolled into a long roll and then coiled 
into vases, bowls, etc. In the making of clay animals and 
other objects, children should be encouraged to consider 
general outlines rather than details. Small sticks and curved 
wires are useful in shaping animals. All articles should be 
slowly and thoroughly dried before they are shellacked. If 
they are to be used for holding water they should be 
shellacked five times, before they are painted. A study of 
pottery or of Indian life may stimulate the children to experi- 
ment with outdoor firing and other processes used in clay 
work. In some localities there are kilns where the' children 
may have some of their work glazed and fired by an expert. 

A sewing center stimulates creative art. Materials 
needed are pieces of cloth, thread, needles, scissors, thim- 
bles, tape line, and workbasket or other container. Large 
needles and coarse thread are best for the use of children 
in primary grades. The sewing center should also include 
strips of cloth, burlap, frames for weaving, large wooden 
needles for knitting, and large wooden crochet needles. 
Sometimes small wooden paddles are useful for making one 
type of hooked rug. Rugs may be woven, knitted, braided, 
crocheted, and hooked. 

Materials for basket making include pine straw and cones, 

i Waterspar Enamel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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split wood, vines, reeds, raffia, needles, thread, small tacks,, 
and ready-made perforated bottoms. Books and pamphlets 
illustrating and describing needlecraft articles are helpful 
additions to the sewing center. 

Dyeing affords rich possibilities for art experiences, espe- 
cially in the grammar grades. Besides using commercial 
dyes the children may experiment with berries, leaves, and 
the bark of local plants. Some suggested dyes already men- 
tioned in the chapter on science are sumac leaves and berries, 
gall berries, onion skin, walnut hulls, elm bark, and red 
oak underbark. 

The tool center provides another type of art experience. 
Materials necessary are lumber, nails, hammers, saws, work- 
bench, and box or rack for tools. A vise, a gimlet, and a 
plane are very useful as the work develops. Sandpaper or 
pieces of glass will be needed for smoothing rough surfaces, 
and painting materials for making the finished products 
more attractive. 

There should be one or more art appreciation centers in 
the classroom. A picture library is a worth-while project of 
this kind. The pictures may be mounted and grouped on 
the wall or put in portfolios or wall pockets. These port- 
folios may be made so artistically that they will function 
as a part of the art appreciation center. Good textbooks on 
art, adapted to the grade-level of the children, should be a 
definite part of the art center. These books should include 
both the creative and the appreciative phases of art. 

How to Secure the Equipment 

The materials suggested for art centers may be secured 
in three ways: bought or donated, made or collected by the 
children, or obtained by exchange with other classrooms. 
Some materials that are usually bought, donated, or lent 
are: pictures, statuary, pottery, cold water paint, brushes, 
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paper, white and colored chalk, crayola, pencils, water col- 
ors, cloth, burlap, oilcloth, clay, clay jars, shellac, enamel 
paint, thread, needles, crochet needles, knitting needles, 
raffia, bottoms for baskets, reeds, commercial dyes, lumber, 
nails, tools, sandpaper, frames for pictures and wall hang- 
ings. Some firms offer special art service to schools . 1 

Much valuable material may be made or collected by the 
children. Materials that may be obtained in this way are: 
pictures, friezes, flowers, pottery, easels, glass jars with lids, 
sticks, native clay, sewing baskets and containers, weaving 
looms, crochet needles, knitting needles, small wooden pad- 
dles, pine straw, split wood or vines, shrubbery, local dyes, 
lumber, work bench, mitre-box, rack or box for tools, pieces 
of glass, picture frames, wall hangings, portfolios, and wall 
pockets. A simple easel may be made with a hinged top so 
that it may be placed flat against the wall when not in use. 
Simple weaving looms are usually made in the shape of a 
rectangle with finishing nails across the ends. A more com- 
plicated loom is made with beams and heddle . 2 A practical 
sewing container may be made by using a round wooden 
cheese box and lid, fastened to three pieces of wood which 
form the legs. 


Creative Art Functioning 
The creation of beautiful and useful objects is a source 
of deep satisfaction to most people and for this reason alone 
is worth while. Much of the art work done by the children, 
however, functions also in other ways. While they are 
developing large units of work, the pupils usually find many 
opportunities for creative and appreciative art. For exam- 
ple, friezes are often outgrowths of large units of work in 

1 Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121st St., New York City. 

2 F. G. Bonser and L. C. Mossman, Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools, 
(New York, The Macmillan Company), pp. 144-46 
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history and reading. These friezes are made with chalk, 
crayola, or cold water paint. They usually present a unified 
idea, such as the evolution of boats, or the pottery of all 
nations. Friezes made on cloth with wax crayolas and then 
pressed with a hot iron, make beautiful and interesting wall 
hangings. Appliqued wall hangings, similar to those made 
by the early Egyptians, are very decorative and may be 
made in the upper grammar grades in connection with units 
of work. Indian and Persian prints and those of historical 
significance, if available for observation, will furnish in- 
spiration for children to create similar designs. Vases, 
plaques and other artistic articles made of clay may be used 
to beautify the classroom. 

The illustration of original stories, songs, and poems by 
the children furnishes excellent motivation for art work. 
The illustration is usually placed on the same page with 
the story or poem or on the opposite page. Materials worth 
preserving may be kept in portfolios or arranged in book- 
lets. The making of booklets is in itself an art. Children 
may learn to bind the books properly and to design attrac- 
tive covers for them. Stick printing is practical in the 
primary grades and block printing may be used in the gram- 
mar grades. Designs for block printing may be cut on 
linoleum, soft wood, cork, or potatoes. The blocks are 
dipped in paint spread on glass or some other flat surface, 
then pressed on cloth or paper. Several thicknesses of news- 
paper or other absorbent material should be used under the 
material being printed. Care must be taken that the pages 
in the booklets show artistic arrangement of materials. This 
includes clippings and pictures, as well as the children’s own 
writing, lettering, and drawing. Kraft paper, project roll 
paper, and jute paper are desirable for use as leaves for the 
booklets. Covers may be made from cloth, paper, and card- 
board. Bogus paper and colored construction paper, as well 
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as some of the more expensive art papers, are useful in 
booklet making as well as in other types of art work. 

As a whole, the classroom may be considered as a labora- 
tory for the working out of the principles of art. This in- 
volves the selection and arrangement of furniture and other 
articles, together with the color combinations employed. 
Different centers of interest may be in different colors, but 
these should all harmonize. No room can be considered 
artistic in the highest sense unless it is clean and well kept. 
The effect of the room as a whole should be pleasing. The 
teacher’s task is to provide a stimulating environment, give 
children free opportunity to use art materials, and en- 
courage them to raise their standards of taste as she becomes 
better acquainted with their needs. Pupils’ artistic work 
should be evaluated at the conference period by pupils and 
teacher as the children are encouraged to talk freely about 
their own work. Explanations by pupils who did the work 
often help the others to understand and appreciate what has 
been accomplished. At no time should adult standards be 
imposed upon the children. 

Appreciative Art Functioning 

Children should grow in the appreciation of real works of 
art, of nature, and of the artistic efforts of their group. 
Possibly the best approach to artistic appreciation is the 
seeing of beauty in the environment, in sunsets, trees, water, 
flowers. Children should learn early that there is art in the 
arrangement of flowers, and even in the grouping of vege- 
tables and fruits, also. They should learn, too, that there 
is art in the way that people sit, stand, and walk: All this 
lays the foundation for more advanced art appreciation. 

Interesting art experiences may be developed through the 
use of artistic objects, such as pictures, tapestries, prints, 
statuary, china, pottery, fabrics, good furniture, and metal 
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work. These studies usually grow out of the development of 
large units of work. Sometimes discussions arise informally; 
at other times, they are planned and carried out in great 
detail. Some particularly desirable materials to use in this 
connection are the Cizek prints . 1 If possible, arrangements 
should be made for children to visit private and public 
collections of works of art. A survey made by pupils and 
teacher of art materials in the community has social as well 
as artistic value. 

It is important that the children learn to appreciate the 
work of the group at different stages of development. They 
should often come in contact with pieces of work which are 
satisfactory for the various grade levels. This can be done 
by exhibits and by the exchange of materials among various 
classrooms. 

Standards for Art in the Classroom 

A teacher has several ways of determining whether or not 
an art center is functioning effectively. The interest of the 
children is an important indication. They should often use 
the art centers freely and voluntarily when not engaged in 
a directed class activity. An important standard to apply 
to the attainments of the children is that the thing done 
should be a good piece of work for the particular child that 
does it. Art activities should include both group and in- 
dividual work and should provide experiences for the entire 
class. Another indication that the art center is functioning 
effectively is that artistic results are being obtained with a 
minimum expenditure of money. This applies to selection 
of materials, prevention of waste, and care of equipment. 
The children’s interest in works of art and their enjoyment 
of them as evidenced by their comments, questions, and ac- 
tions will be indications of the success of the art center. A 

1 The Austrian Junior Red Cross. Vienna I, Stubenring i, Austria, 
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final evidence of the success of the art center will be the 
general appearance of the room. It should be clean, well- 
kept, and attractive. At all times there should be on display 
pupils’ artistic work which will indicate their interests, ac- 
tivities, and stage of development. Care should be taken 
not to destroy the attractiveness of children’s work by over- 
crowding it. Things kept in the classroom should be either 
useful or beautiful or both. 

Outcomes 

Perhaps the most important outcome is the life which art 
puts into the school program. Children are happier when 
they are creating things and when they live in attractive 
surroundings which have social values for them. Success, 
which is so often needed as a stimulant for many individuals, 
can be found at many levels in art work. The tangible re- 
sults obtained in art work are particularly satisfying to 
many children. 

A very important outcome of the art work should be the 
adding to the school of some valuable art materials. These 
include such articles as furniture for the various centers, 
books on art bought or made by the children, friezes, wall 
hangings, pottery, and historical models. These should be 
carefully selected on a basis of beauty and usefulness. Such 
materials will be useful the next year. Some of them will 
be used in the classroom and others will be kept in the 
museum for reference with units of work, and for com- 
parison as better work is done. 

The individual child should show artistic development as- 
a result of working with art materials, study, observation, 
and evaluation of work in the conference period. The han- 
dling of tools should develop better muscular control. He 
should grow in the appreciation of the work of others. In 
evaluating the work of the group he should be able to 
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judge whether or not a piece of work is up to the standard 
of the child who does it. The knowledge gained through 
weaving, dyeing and other activities helps to build a back- 
ground of understanding and appreciation for workmanship, 
and makes for more careful use of materials and other equip- 
ment. He learns to see the value of old furniture, old pot- 
tery and old quilts. The time element, or sense of historical 
development, is an important factor to be considered. For 
example, in the study of a beautifully designed quilt made 
by the grandmother of one of the pupils, the appreciative 
side of art should usually supersede the creative. The child 
learns to look for the best ways of doing things, rather than 
to depend upon specific directions. Subject-matter in other 
fields is an essential part of art work. In order to design a 
frieze for a unit of work, research in the fields of geography 
and history is often necessary. Much of our information 
comes to us through pictures. English and art are closely 
related. The stories given below illustrate this. 

Our Aprons 

We sewed on our aprons today. 

We hemmed them. 

We shall put straps on them tomorrow. 

(Grade i) 


Boats 

We drew boats this morning. 

Matthew drew a shad boat, Number i. 
Junior drew a yacht, Greensboro. 

I drew a shad boat, Number 2. 


(Grade 2) 
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Painting 

We painted today. 

We painted a chair and a frame. 

We painted them orange. 

(Grade i) 

Everette’s Story 
I made a bowl out of clay. 

I put a top on it. 

I painted it red. 

(Grade i) 

A Lumber Boat 

This boat is carrying a load of lumber to the mill in New 
Bern. The boat is out of gas. Two little boats are coming 
after the lumber Jpoat to pull it to the mill. The life boat is 
tied to the side of the lumber boat. 

(Grade 2 ) 

Joyce’s Story 
Monroe drew a boat. 

Irene drew a frieze. 

It shows the children playing. 

(Grade 2) 

Dishes 

Mary is making dishes. 

She makes them out of day. 

She will let them dry three days. 

Then she will burn them four hours. 

The dishes will not break when they 
have been burned. 


(Grade 2) 
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Summary 

This chapter has outlined in detail the organization and 
use of art centers in the classroom. A wide variety of 
equipment has been suggested, in view of the fact that 
different materials are needed in different situations. Sug- 
gestions have been made for securing the necessary equip- 
ment. Creative art and appreciative art have been discussed 
from the standpoint of their development, use, and value in 
the school program. Standards for evaluating the work 
have been suggested, and expected outcomes have been 
listed. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DAILY PROGRAM 

The daily program is the series of events that takes place 
in the classroom during the school day. These events 
should be so arranged that the child participates in one in- 
teresting activity after another, passing from one to another 
without abrupt breaks, and in the process grows in the de- 
velopment of desirable knowledges, habits, skills, attitudes, 
and abilities. An important principle involved here is that 
children learn more effectively when they are interested in 
what they are doing; the school day should be filled with 
happy and worth-while experiences for each child in the 
room. The teacher must tentatively plan a daily program 
and be ready to revise it, adapt it, and often abandon it alto- 
gether in order that the work may be centered around the 
children’s interests and based upon their needs. The or- 
ganization of the daily program and its functioning, to- 
gether with standards for evaluation and probable outcomes, 
are taken up in this chapter. 

Organization and Functioning op the 
Daily Program 

In the organization of the daily program three factors in 
the situation should be considered: the child, the teacher, 
and the equipment. The purpose of the equipment is to 
stimulate the children to undertake interesting and valuable 
activities. It is the function of the teacher to select and 
arrange this equipment, to organize the work along general 
lines, to guide the children’s activities through the individual 
66 
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and group conference, to be alert to seize every opportunity 
to bring about desirable learnings on the part of the pupils, 
and constantly to evaluate the work done by the children. 
Children should initiate and plan many of their own activi- 
ties and help to evaluate them. 

The school day usually has four main divisions: activity 
period; appreciation period; health and recreation period; 
and drill period. The boundaries of these periods, however, 
are not fixed; the procedures for each are distributed 
throughout the entire school day. 

An activity period in a daily program is a period in which 
the pupils may move around freely in an orderly manner, 
engaging in a variety of activities according to their inter- 
ests. Activities may be carried on by pupils during other 
times of the day, but this period differs in that all pupils 
are engaged in a variety of activities and the teacher is 
giving her entire time as a guide. 

One or more appreciation periods each day are desirable. 
These periods are used for such subjects as: folk dancing, 
literature, art, music, nature study, and dramatization. It 
is well to have definite provisidn made for these, although 
some of the best teaching along these lines is often done in 
connection with something else, or when unexpected oppor- 
tunities arise. 

Health and recreation experiences are important in the 
school day. Definite provision should be made in the daily 
program for health instruction, games and rhythms, and 
hikes. The rest period is a part of the health and recreation 
program in primary grades. 

A drill period is often necessary to supplement the usual 
activities chosen by children. Needs for drill will arise 
while the children are engaged in various activities. The 
teacher should check often to see if her pupils are attaining 
proper skills in reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc., and sup- 
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plement by appropriate drills for the children who need 
them. 

A first-grade program is given below and explained in 
detail. The time limits are only approximate, since a flexi- 
ble program is essential. 

A Suggested Program for the First Grade 
8:30 — 10:15. — Activity Period 

Preparation for the day 

Planning 

Work 

.Conference 

10:15 — 11:15. — Mid-Morning Lunch, Health and Physical 
Education 

1 1 : 1 5 — 12 : 00. — Reading 
12:00 — 1:10. — Midday Meal and Recreation 
1:10 — 2:05. — Rest and Appreciation 
2:05 — 2:25. — Special Remedial Work and Drill 

Preparation for the Day . — Following is a description of 
the activities that usually take place during this period. The 
time apportioned to this period is only approximate; the 
time taken depends upon existing conditions. From ten to 
twenty minutes is the usual range for this period. Pupils 
go into the classroom informally. They put away their 
wraps, go to the toilet if necessary, wash their hands, read 
the bulletin board to see if any duties are assigned to them, 
and attend to these duties. Some of these duties are: water- 
ing flowers, feeding pets, arranging flowers, and filling in 
the attendance and weather charts. During this period some 
of the new materials brought in by the pupils or teacher 
are shown to the group, and usually discussed. These may 
be science materials, pictures, or materials to be used in a 
special unit of work being carried on in the room. If there 
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is something especially interesting happening in the com- 
munity, such as a circus, or if a pupil has had an interesting 
experience, these may be reported by the pupils and some- 
times discussed. Such reports often furnish the basis for 
many of the activities that follow. A sample first grade 
weather chart is given below: 

Weather Chart 

Yesterday was (Monday) . 

Today is (Tuesday). 

Today is a (warm) day. 

Today is a (cloudy) day. 

It is raining today . 1 

Planning Period . — This period is a necessary part of the 
activity period. It will usually take ten minutes or more, 
depending upon the situation. The pupils tell what they 
plan to do, decide who will work together, and what mate- 
rials will be used. The teacher guides this discussion and 
makes notes about the work to be done. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for her to guide the pupils so that they will complete 
the work started, take up worth-while activities, make use 
of available materials, and improve their standards of work. 
She will see that all are planning to work and are distribut- 
ing their efforts so that there will be sufficient materials 
and adequate space for all to work. 

Work Period . — This period will usually take from thirty 
to sixty minutes. The amount of time given to it naturally 
depends upon the amount of time used in preparation for 
the day and in planning for the work. 

The pupils get out the materials to be used and arrange 
them for work. For example, the sewing stand is placed 

1 The words in parentheses are selected by the children each day from 
printed slips. These slips are put in pockets on the chart. Separate strips 
are used for the last line. 
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near a table and this becomes the sewing center. Clay and 
water are placed on the clay table; the work bench, ham- 
mers, nails, saws, and lumber are assembled in a suitable 
place; paints and objects to be painted are taken to a table 
covered with newspapers. Pupils prepare for work at easels 
and begin painting; others begin drawing on the board or 
reading in the reading center. All pupils are soon engaged 
in such activities as reading, writing, printing, sewing, paint- 
ing, drawing, making objects out of wood or cloth, arranging 
or making use of the science collection. 

This is usually the only period in the day when pupils are 
engaged in activities that are very noisy, such as hammering 
and sawing. The teacher moves about in the classroom 
while the pupils are thus engaged and gives encourage- 
ment and guidance where it is needed. By her questions she 
leads the pupils into better and more economical ways of 
doing things. Conversation among pupils is carried on 
quietly and informally. If a pupil wanders from one group 
to another without accomplishing anything, he is reminded 
of the unfinished task he had started and had planned to 
work on at this time. 

At the tap of a bell, or some other signal, all stop the work 
they are doing and begin to clean up and put away mate- 
rials and equipment. This usually takes about five minutes. 
As soon as the members of one group have their center in 
order, they sit as a group and have their work ready to 
display when they make their report. 

Conference . — When the room is in order the teacher asks 
groups to prepare their reports. The fellowship is usually 
very close as they gather into informal groups according 
to the centers in which they have worked. The pupils make 
the story to be reported for the group and decide who will 
make the report. As soon as a group is ready to report, the 
members of the group seat themselves together and wait 
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until all groups are ready to report. As reports are given 
one after another, the children of the group reporting dis- 
play their work, which is evaluated by teacher and pupils. 
The following remarks are illustrative: Pupil: “I liked her 
report because she did not put herself first. She said, 
‘Mary and I.’ ” , Teacher: “What can you do to make your 
bowl look better?” This is probably the teacher’s best op- 
portunity to develop judgment on the part of the pupils and 
raise their standards of work. She does not tell them what 
to do but by skillful questioning she guides them so that 
they will be able to evaluate the work done and make plans 
for continuing it. She writes the stories in her notebook as 
they are given. She makes notes about the materials to 
be bought by various pupils. After all groups have reported, 
she reads from her notebook all of the stories reported. The 
pupils often vote to decide which story they like best. This 
story is written on the board and read first by the pupil 
who told the story, and then by the class and by several 
individuals. Often a story that was given a day or two 
previously is again read from the Activity Reading Chart. 
At this time a check is usually made to see if the pupils 
assigned to arrange the Attendance Chart and Weather 
Chart for that day have made correct reports. A sample 
first grade Attendance Chart is given below: 

Our Class Record 
Children in our class 33 
Girls in our class 10 

Boys in our class 23 

Girls here today 9 

Boys here today 20 

Girls not here today 1 

Boys not here today 3 

Children not here today 4 
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Mid-Morning Lunch, Health and Physical Education . — 
The mid-morning lunch is important for its health and so- 
cial values. Health and physical education are closely inter- 
woven with other activities and cannot be considered apart 
from them. Just before the time for outdoor exercise, games 
are planned for the playground, leaders are selected for the 
various games, and all leave the classroom except the four 
who are to serve the mid-morning lunch. While the others 
are playing in the yard, the necessary preparations for the 
lunch are made. The children arrange the tables and chairs 
so that about twelve may be seated at each table, and flow- 
ers are arranged and placed at each table. The napkins 
and dishes are put in the proper places. Crackers or cakes 
are placed in the bowls and the pitchers are filled with 
milk or water. One of the pupils announces to those on the 
playground that lunch is ready to be served. They return to 
the classroom, arrange their hair, wash their hands, and 
rest until all are ready for lunch. 

If there are guests in the room, each one is invited by one 
of the pupils to sit at his table. When all are seated the 
children say or sing grace. After this the children who 
have been appointed to serve pour the milk and see that 
all are served. While eating the pupils carry on conversa- 
tion with those at the same table. Before the pupils leave 
the tables some special entertainment feature, such as a 
story or song, may be given by them. 

After the mid-morning lunch, those serving remove the 
cups, napkins, and crumbs. Rhythms usually follow the 
lunch period. Some kinds of rhythms are marching, skip- 
ping, galloping, prancing, creeping, and tiptoeing. Some- 
times this period is used for the toy band. While the 
children are engaged in rhythms or practising in the toy 
band, two or more children wash the dishes. 
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Reading . — The special reading period is a time when the 
children read from books, and look at pictures in them. 
Reading is closely interwoven with the children’s activities 
throughout the day, for they read labels for specimens, 
weather and attendance charts, directions on the bulletin 
board, and stories they have made about their activities. 
They read in small groups according to their abilities. 
Sometimes a group reads aloud to the teacher while other 
children are reading silently. At other times the teacher 
moves quietly around, checking on reading habits and giv- 
ing help and encouragement where needed. 

Lunch and Recreation . — This period includes the midday 
meal and free play. It becomes a laboratory period where 
children may form good habits of eating, washing their 
hands, going to the toilet, drinking water, resting, and en- 
gaging in free play. At this period good social habits are 
encouraged, and strenuous exercise immediately after eating 
is discouraged. 

Rest and Appreciation . — About ten minutes will be needed 
for the rest period, which should be one of complete relaxa- 
tion. Each child may get his rug, place it on the floor and 
stretch himself at full length. If rugs are not available, each 
child may relax at his seat with his head on the table or 
desk, and his eyes closed. The room should be darkened 
and soft music from the radio, phonograph, or piano used 
to aid relaxation. 

After the rest period the children usually appreciate 
stories. Sometimes this is a period for oral pleasure read- 
ing by different members of the group. Each pupil is occa- 
sionally given the opportunity to read to the entire group. 
Reading at this time is considered a privilege. Children 
look forward to it and make special efforts to select interest- 
ing stories or poems and to present them well. At other 
times stories or musical numbers are dramatized. 
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Special Remedial Work and Drill . — The last period is de- 
voted to individual or group needs, and the children practice 
to develop skills needed in their activities. Some of them 
may need to work on letter writing at this time. They may 
all learn a song or practice some of their rhythm band selec- 
tions. 


A Suggested Program for Grammar Grades 
8:30 — 10:30. — Activity Period 
Preparation 
Planning 
Work 
Conference 

10:30 — 10:45. — Health and Recreation 
10:45 — 11:00. — School Assembly 
11:00 — 12:00. — Drill Period 
12:00 — 1:00. — Supervised Lunch and Recreatior 
1:00 — 1:35. — Appreciation Period 
1:35 — 2:15. — Drill or Practice 
2:15 — 2:45. — Health and Recreation 
2:45 — 3:30. — Appreciation Period 

Materials for the activity period may be arranged by the 
pupils and teachers in centers of interest as described in 
the first part of this book. Care should be taken that 
enough suitable materials are ready for the activity period; 
otherwise much time is wasted, and the pupils acquire bad 
, habits of work. Pupils must be encouraged to form habits 
of using materials to the best advantage and not wasting 
them. Proper storage space should be provided. Window 
seats are excellent for this purpose, as also are closets, cabi- 
nets, and chests. 

The activity period usually has four parts: the prepara- 
tion for the day, planning period, work period, and confer- 
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ence period. The preparation period is necessary in order 
that various miscellaneous matters may be taken care of and 
the pupils may be physically fit and acquire the proper men- 
tal set toward the day’s work. It is during this time that 
hats, rubbers, coats, and lunches are put away, books ar- 
ranged, flowers watered, and live specimens cared for. 

The planning period should be given to a discussion of 
plans for what is to be done during the work period. This 
should cover what is to be done, who will do it, how to go 
about it, and what materials are to be used. Pupils who 
are working together on a piece of work will probably wish 
to meet as a group during the planning period. Materials 
brought in should be discussed and listed and suggestions 
made for their use. From ten to thirty minutes will usually 
be sufficient for the planning period. Occasionally more 
time will be needed, especially when new units are being 
planned. 

The work period follows the planning period. It usually 
lasts about three-quarters of an hour. During this time the 
children work to carry out the plans made during the plan- 
ning period. Pupils should have opportunities for engaging 
in both group and individual work, since group work 
develops cooperation and individual work is needed to de- 
velop resources within the children. The teacher moves 
around and gives suggestions and encouragement where they 
are needed, but she should be careful not to kill the pupil’s 
initiative by too much direction. She will have paper and 
pencil ready to note important points. The pupils should 
select their own activities, but any pupil who is slow to begin 
should be encouraged by the teacher. Pupils should be per- 
mitted to talk and move about freely and quietly without 
annoying others during the work period. They sometimes 
go to other rooms to examine books or other materials. 
Talking above the noise or calling from one group to an- 
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other should not be permitted. It will be noted that the 
activities during the work period are not always hammering, 
nailing, and sawing, but intensive research is often done by 
individuals or groups in the grammar grades. 

Pupils should be engaged in worth-while activities. The 
child will be interested in many things, some valuable and 
some trivial. It is one function of the teacher to guide the 
pupil along the line of his worth-while interests and to dis- 
courage his trivial ones. She should also see that pupils 
do not form the habit of leaving unfinished work that should 
be completed. 

The work period also includes special housekeeping 
duties, such as cleaning up and the arrangement and care of 
flowers, books, and materials. A bell or gong signal may 
be sounded when it is time to clean up. 

Sometimes pupils at first work individually, but they tend 
to gravitate into groups. It usually happens that, after 
some time has elapsed, in addition to several small units 
there will be one big unit of work that engages the interests 
of nearly every pupil in the room. The teacher should 
watch for suggestions from the pupils about starting an 
activity and when such suggestions are made she should en- 
courage them so that there will come to be related group 
activities instead of the miscellaneous activities that take 
place when an activity program is initiated. 

The conference period serves to keep all pupils informed 
about the work that is being carried on; to evaluate the 
work with a view to improving it; to make further plans; to 
give the children training in judgment, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and desirable persistence; and to cause them to grow 
in a knowledge of subject-matter. About half an hour will 
be needed for the conference period. An informal arrange- 
ment of chairs is suggested. Immediately after the cleaning 
up period members of each group should be given an oppor- 
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tunity to meet and decide for themselves who is to make the 
report for the group. It is often an advantage for members 
of the same group to be seated together to make a report 
for their group since this tends to develop group responsi- 
bility. 

In conducting the conference period the teacher or a 
pupil presides and calls for reports of work done. These 
reports should usually be given according to groups, since 
this encourages group activity and tends to unify the work. 
In the grammar grades many of the reports may be written. 
Sometimes a report will need to be supplemented by infor- 
mation from other members of the same group. If a report 
is not properly prepared, this group may be asked to go 
into the hall for further conference. Each group should 
report at least twice a week; some, such as clay groups, may 
report more often, depending upon whether or not there is 
special accomplishment. Groups should have their work 
at hand ready to display so that the class and the teacher 
may evaluate it. 

After a report of the work done by a group has been 
given, and the work displayed, constructive criticisms should 
be offered by the teacher and the pupils. The former must 
be careful not to talk too much, but she should not neglect 
this opportunity to raise the standards of work in the room. 
The work should be evaluated according to its utility and 
beauty. Both teacher and pupils may comment favorably 
on such things as going ahead and doing things, working 
until a job is finished, helping someone else, working hard, 
doing work without being told, doing a good quality of work, 
and taking responsibility. 

One check on the activity period is .the conference, which 
has just been discussed. Another is the durability and use- 
fulness of articles the children make, such as chairs, tables, 
and pottery. Also, each pupil should be able to tell about 
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any piece of work in the room. Pupils should be able to 
read quickly and easily the vocabulary used in activity work. 
If a pupil gets through too quickly, it may be an indication 
that the teacher is doing too much, the work is not difficult 
enough, or the material is not sufficient. Informal tests 
made by both teacher and pupils may be used to check on 
the work done. Written records which include: pictures of 
classroom groups working, lists of articles made, and large 
units described in a manner similar to those given in Part 
II of this book, may be kept by the pupils and teacher. 

The activities discussed above provide opportunities for 
subject-matter learnings which may be listed under several 
heads. The most important of these are: oral and written 
language by means of reports, booklets, and original plays; 
silent reading in research work; science, particularly nature 
study; art; writing; arithmetic; and creative work in music 
and literature. 

The appreciation period provides opportunities for appre- 
ciations in addition to those which arise in connection with 
other activities during the day. Social appreciations are 
developed during the lunch period, through school parties, 
and by working together on activities. Appreciation of the 
achievements and problems of other peoples of the earth 
comes through an understanding of their interrelationships 
brought out through large units of study. 

Music appreciation may be developed in a number of 
ways. A wide variety of good phonograph records is avail- 
able for use in schools. Pupils and teacher collect pictures 
and interesting information about the composer; tell inter- 
esting incidents connected with the selection being taught; 
play the record; discuss the information previously pre- 
sented; play the record several times listening for certain 
things. Music appreciation should usually come as a part 
of a large unit of work. For example, when studying about 
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Itaxy the class would probably be interested in II Trovatore 
and Italian folk games. 

Opportunities should be provided for rhythms, dramatiza- 
tions, and other forms of creative interpretation. After 
pupils have studied some phonograph records they may in- 
terpret others for themselves. The interpretations may be 
in story form or may be acted with the music. Dramatiza- 
tions and verse choir work are valuable in developing lit- 
erary appreciation. Children enjoy the verse choir work, 
sometimes referred to as choral speaking. References pn 
this are listed under poetry appreciation at the close of this 
chapter. 

Efforts should be made to encourage musical interests and 
talents in children. Musical instruction should be given in 
the school and opportunities provided for expression of 
musical abilities developed outside of school. This includes 
singing, whistling, playing a harp, banjo and other instru- 
ments. Nearly all communities, and sometimes families, 
have folk songs. A collection of these folk songs will be 
interesting and useful for the school library. 

The health and recreation periods provide for a variety 
of experiences. Among these are science through field trips, 
rest periods, lunch periods, and music interpretation. 

A special lunch period may occasionally be planned for a 
grammar grade. This provides opportunities for social ex- 
periences and the teaching of good health habits. If used 
once a month, it may be developed as a unit of work which 
will bring in many activities relating to decoration, food, and 
entertainment. Some of these are: proper arrangement of 
flowers, the making of menu cards, the selection and prepa- 
ration of food, after-dinner speaking, and other forms of en- 
tertainment. 

One or more drill periods are included in the daily pro- 
gram. They provide for drill needed in grammar, arith- 
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metic, writing, spelling, and music that is concerned with 
the learning of songs and the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The amount of time given to drill varies according 
to the needs of the class. 

Standards for Evaluating the Daily Program 

One important check on the daily program is the amount 
and continuity of interest displayed by the children. The 
teacher should examine their reports and creative work and 
make sure they are growing in desirable knowledges and 
skills. The books and other things they make are evi- 
dence of their progress. She should examine her observation 
records to determine whether or not the children are growing 
in initiative, cooperation, judgment, desirable persistence, 
and responsibility. Much of the work should center around 
some unified projects and have numerous interrelationships 
among the various subjects. If satisfactory progress is 
shown along the lines indicated above, she can be reasonably 
sure that her daily program is functioning adequately. 

Outcomes 

One outcome that may be expected is that the pupils will 
look upon the school as a pleasant place to live, not merely 
a place in which to prepare to live. This attitude is not 
limited to the pupil but is characteristic of the teacher also. 
Another result to be expected is that the pupils will more 
effectively acquire knowledges, habits, skills, and abilities 
in tool subjects. Subject-matter should function in a related 
way through large units. Still another outcome is that a 
daily program of the kind outlined above will provide for 
growth along more varied lines, particularly in the formation 
of desirable social and physical habits. 
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Summary 

This chapter contains a description or the daily program, 
from the standpoints of organization and functioning. Ac- 
tivities of the school day have been enumerated and de- 
scribed. Suggested daily programs for both primary and 
grammar grades have been given and explained in detail. 
Standards for the evaluation of the daily program have been 
set up and some probable outcomes have been listed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CURRICULUM 

Formerly courses of study listed subject-matter to be 
taught; the newer-type curriculum guides give descriptive 
examples of educational activities that have been success- 
fully carried on in a particular situation. 

A study of the materials and procedures for teaching in 
the public schools, from colonial days to the present, shows 
a growth and development comparable to the improvements 
in transportation over the same period of time. The changes 
in reading may be easily seen by examining rare copies or 
reproductions of hornbooks, The New England Primer, and 
McGuffey’s readers and then comparing them with present- 
day readers and reading materials developed from children’s 
activities. 


Definition 

The modern curriculum is a living, growing program made 
up of the educational activities of the children. These ex- 
periences are conditioned by the environment of the chil- 
dren and are based on their interests. The following of 
these interests leads to new interests, and subject-matter 
from all fields is used as a means, not as an end. 

Historical Development of the Curriculum 
In early days there were no elaborate courses of study. 
Teachers were elected to teach subject-matter to the chil- 
dren. This subject-matter was found in textbooks selected 
by local boards of education. Later these books were 
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selected for larger units, such as districts, cities, or counties, 
and finally, in some cases, even for states, and were selected 
according to provisions made in the state laws. 

At first it was not difficult to select books, for the Three 
R’s almost covered the program, but as time went on and 
life became more complex, many new subjects came into 
the schools. Elaborate courses of study were planned to 
include these new subjects. Soon one textbook was not 
considered sufficient for such studies as reading, history, and 
geography; so the courses of study listed basal books, sup- 
plementary books, and reference books. These additional 
books helped the situation, but it was still impossible for all 
children to progress at the same rate of speed. In order to 
meet this difficulty, minimum and maximum essentials were 
added to courses of study. But even that did not solve 
the problem, for it failed to recognize the importance of 
individual interests and the emphasis was still on the sub- 
ject-matter. However, the establishing of minimum and 
maximum essentials showed growth, for it recognized the 
fact that all children do not learn the same amount of 
material and they do not learn at the same rate. 

Gradually, industrial conditions and compulsory school 
attendance laws forced children to stay in school longer. 
They were not allowed to leave school and go out to find 
something they could really do, something in which they 
could feel that they were succeeding. It followed that many 
children who failed to be promoted one or more times be- 
came problem cases. These problem cases were continually 
coming up, both among those who could, and among those 
who could not, learn the required subject-matter. Thus child 
study became an important phase of the teacher’s work. 
Experiments carried out under special conditions showed 
that children may engage in a variety of educational activi- 
ties and attain different levels of success. 
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As a result of all this, accurate knowledge of a given 
amount of subject-matter is no longer considered adequate 
preparation for teaching. The teacher must know some- 
thing of the growth and development of children and be 
prepared to adapt her procedures to meet their needs men- 
tally, physically, and socially. 

In the activity program the emphasis is upon the child. 
He is considered in relation to his environment. School 
is a place in which to develop his total personality; and 
subject-matter, though it plays a vital part in the activity 
program, serves mainly as a means toward that end. 

Adapting a Course of Study 

A state or local course of study need not prevent the 
undertaking of activities, but it may tend to limit their scope 
and the amount of time involved. If the first-grade teacher 
is initiating an activity program under a school system which 
has an adopted course of study with certain requirements, 
such as a study of homes in the first grade, she may give 
some time to that subject during the year and let the amount 
of time used be determined by the interests of the children. 
It is a rare thing now, in case it exists at all, for a course 
of study to be rigid in the exact amount of time given to a 
particular topic. If the course of study gives certain re- 
quirements in English, these requirements may prove a help 
to the teacher in checking the progress made. If she is 
having the right kind of oral and written English in her 
units, she will usually be doing more than the course of 
study requires. If certain literary selections are required 
and they are not included in the unit of work they may be 
taken up during the appreciation period. If the second 
grade is required to study about the Dutch and the children 
are interested in something else, they may follow their spe- 
cial interest as a unit, and stories about Holland may be 
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used for some group reading. These may lead to an interest 
in a study of Dutch life. In the grammar grades much of 
the required subject-matter in the fields of social science 
will naturally be used in the large units that grow out of 
children’s interests. For example, a study of records will 
lead them to use materials which will give them much 
information about the customs of ancient people. The 
activities involved, such as planning the unit, seeking in- 
formation, making reports, preparing outlines, and keeping 
various types of records, develop reading skills, require wide 
reading, and improve English usage. In addition to the use 
of subject-matter, there is the opportunity for character 
development which comes from planning and working to- 
gether. In almost any situation the important thing is for 
the children to be happy and to grow mentally, physically, 
and socially. The teacher who attains these results and 
who has the proper attitude toward the school and com- 
munity will have little cause for worry. 

Some courses of study require a specified number of min- 
utes to be given to certain subjects. If this specified time 
for each of several subjects must always be considered as 
a distinctly separate period the situation is more difficult 
but not entirely hopeless, for the teacher may arrange to 
use those periods for subject-matter needed in the unit. In 
planning the daily program it may be arranged so that the 
periods for the subject-matter in closely related fields are 
grouped consecutively, thus avoiding abrupt breaks in the 
activities. If, in carrying out his activities, the child feels 
the need for drill, such drill will be much more effective. 

A variety of materials is important in an activity program. 
Adopted textbooks, supplementary books, and various types 
of reference books are useful. If the required texts are pur- 
chased by pupils and their funds are limited it is well to ask 
small groups of pupils to purchase different texts and share 
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them so that all may have a variety of material at minimum 
expense. It will be noted that the tendency now is to have 
a greater variety of texts within the grade, rather than to 
require each pupil to have the same text. If each child will 
donate one book to the school each year and if the books 
are wisely selected, the classroom library will soon become 
a source for information in the activity program and an 
enjoyable place for reading and research activities. 

As a teacher gradually develops an activity program and 
grows in a feeling of security, it is wise to share the program 
with the parents and other school patrons. This may be 
done through exhibits, through public programs based on 
large units of work and other special phases of the school 
program, such as creative work and work developed in the 
special periods for cultivating appreciations, and through 
personal conferences. 

The Curriculum for an Activity Program 

Many professional books and magazine articles have been 
published on the subject of the curriculum for an activity 
program. They have been helpful to administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. In a mimeographed article recently 
issued, a curriculum for an activity program has been briefly 
and clearly described by Wilson S. Dakin, Senior Supervisor 
of Rural Education, Connecticut State Board of Education. 
The article is reprinted here by permission from Mr. Dakin. 


THE CURRICULUM FOR AN ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 

BY WILSON S. DAKIN 

A curriculum must grow from selections for study taken 
from the environment, local and contemporary. These 
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should be subjects that will yield the most worth-while ex- 
periences and information rather than units of knowledge 
logically complete. The basis for selection should be 
material that appeals to interests of children universally 
recognized at various levels of maturity. 

Sources of material for study should be phases of en- 
vironment near to the child in time and space. Study and 
discussion will lead from these to origins which open the 
way to history; questions regarding usage and customs 
which will suggest studies of other lands. These elements 
taught with due understanding of child nature, will provide 
many opportunities for imagination and creative activities. 

The extent and variety of subjects chosen, and the result- 
ing experiences possible must be determined by each teacher 
in her own community, with her own children. This material, 
too, must vary from year to year, as affected by seasonal 
changes, local happenings, and the development of science, 
invention, and ways of living. 

Methods of organization and teaching should in general 
be based on principles of guidance rather than overt in- 
struction. Skills essential to efficient study and expression 
such as reading, composition, penmanship, art, music, handi- 
craft, and foreign languages, should be acquired through 
practical usage in situations meaningful and necessary to 
the child. When these conditions fail to give practice suffi- 
cient for facility in these arts, special periods must be pro- 
vided. These, however, should be motivated by real need 
and not carried so far that their function becomes vague to 
children. 

Knowledge will be measured by the understanding of his 
environment which the child expresses according to his age 
and mental maturity. He will not be penalized for failure 
to know pre-selected material, but credited with quantity 
and richness of information in fields with which his inter- 
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ests have led him to become familiar. Other measures of 
success will be the child’s will and ability to study both as 
an individual and as the cooperating member of a group. 

Teachers or groups of teachers in a given graded school 
must know 

1. The age levels of development. 

2. The recognized interests of each level. 

3. The recognized capacities of each level. 

4. What experiences children have had at each level. 

This information acquired in general training and experience 
with children will serve as basis for judging individuals. 
In addition to this teachers must know the resources of each 
particular community. These resources are generally found 
in the fields of 

1. Nature and physical science. 

2 . Social life of children and adults. 

3. Industrial life. 

4. Historical development. 

Curriculums as usually developed are almost entirely ob- 
jective. The pupil is guided through a series of studies and 
experiences designed to help him become familiar with his 
environment. 

Equally important may be those subjective elements that 
guide the learner toward a better knowledge of himself. In 
this category would be matters relating to physical and men- 
tal health, recreation, and social adjustment. This material 
should be organized into programs covering these fields. 
Such programs must of necessity be intimately tied in with 
community programs and resources in the same fields. 

The problem of curriculum building then will be to de- 
velop with each class each year, projects for study, experi- 
ment, and creative expression. These projects should be 
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based on units of interest found worth while to the class as 
a whole, and sections within that group. 

Teachers must provide for individual differences in inter* 
est, talent, and rate of learning through sub-units that will 
give scope to desire and talent for expression in music, art, 
literature, handicraft and dramatization. 

Due recognition of age levels and changing viewpoints will 
suggest the value of recurring studies, each, however, at- 
tacked from a new viewpoint. 

The above principles are submitted as a guide for cur- 
riculum development by teachers. When several work in 
the same building or district through which a given group 
of children must proceed from year to year, there must be 
cooperation to insure a proper variety of experience pro- 
gressively graded for pupils whose education is spread 
through several classes over the years of their elementary 
education. 

February 28, 1934. 


As the activity program develops, grade lines based on 
subject-matter divisions become relatively less important. 
The yearly promotion problems begin to vanish when school 
is considered a place where children may have so many years 
of educational opportunity and where different levels of 
success are recognized according to individual differences. 
From year to year children move along with other children 
of the same chronological age and each makes a contribution 
to the activities. These contributions are naturally limited 
according to the experiences and mental abilities of the 
children. 


Evaluating Pupil Progress 
Standard tests may be used to advantage, but they must 
be considered as only a partial measure of progress. They 
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do not take into account teachers’ judgment and they fail to 
measure some of the most important learnings which 
children acquire through their experiences in educational 
activities. Pupil progress is shown by the actual work he 
accomplishes. His contributions appear in records of the 
unit activities, in booklets, in wall hangings, pictures, 
models, and various types of equipment which he has made 
or helped to make. In addition to records that are really 
a part of the activities, both teacher and pupil may keep 
an individual folder with samples of the pupil’s work show- 
ing different levels of achievement. These records tend to 
take the place of the old marking system. They are avail- 
able for examination so that actual accomplishment may be 
seen. Parents may also, by informal conversations with 
children outside the classroom, by talking with them in the 
classroom about their activities, and by attending programs 
which grow out of their classroom activities secure accurate 
information concerning the accomplishments of their chil- 
dren. 


Summary 

The historical development of the curriculum has been 
briefly outlined. Suggestions have been given for adapting 
a course of study to an activity program. The curriculum 
for an activity program has been described and ways of 
evaluating pupil progress have been given. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONTACTS BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

The accumulation of scientific data in child study has 
made evident the necessity for closer contact between the 
home and the school. Children’s problems usually have 
their origin in the home in early years, and the parents’ 
cooperation is needed for changing environments, for de- 
velopmental work, and for treating maladjustments which 
have already arisen. Since the teacher has a wide knowl- 
edge of many children, gained by scientific study and obser- 
vation in school situations, and the parent has an intensive 
knowledge of a few children, gained by observation in the 
home situation, it is usually valuable to pool their informa- 
tion for the purpose of understanding and caring for the 
needs of children. The work of both home and school will 
be more effective if there is a harmony of goal and method, 
and this can be brought about by a better understanding, on 
the part of each, of the activities of the other. There are 
many organizations among educators and parents working 
for a better relationship between home and school, and 
new methods are being developed to meet this need. A 
pre-school visiting day has been found useful in bringing 
the school and home closer together in caring for children’s 
needs. This type of program and other useful types of 
home-school contacts are described in this chapter. 

A School Day for Parents and Pre-school Children 
A general visiting day when the incoming first graders 
and their parents may observe an actual school day under 
94 
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favorable circumstances can be an interesting and practical 
part of the school program. The purposes of arranging such 
a program are to build in the child a favorable attitude 
toward school, secure needed data about the child, and give 
the parents an opportunity to .secure first-hand information 
about the life of the school. 

Preparation 

Some time before the date selected, a complete list of the 
children who will be old enough to enter school the following 
term should be compiled. This may be secured by con- 
sulting the official census; by asking school children 
about younger brothers and sisters who are to enter school 
next year; by visiting homes to secure these names; by 
writing to parents or sending out blank forms on which 
may be listed all pre-school children who will be of school 
age the next year. It is appropriate that the pupils who are 
completing the work of the last grade in the school should 
compile this list and so do their part in introducing the 
pre-school youngsters into the school which they are leaving. 
A simple blank upon which to list the names, ages, parents’ 
names, and addresses of the pre-school children should be 
provided by the school. One copy of the list should be in 
the hands of the teacher, one in the hands of the principal, 
and one sent to any other administrator who is to participate 
in the program. 

A letter containing a special invitation should then be sent 
to each prospective school entrant and one to his parents. 
This letter will contain a special invitation for them to be 
present on the visiting day and will mention some of the 
attractive features of the program. These letters may be 
mimeographed and mailed out, or they may be written by 
the children as a part of their school work and later carried 
home. 
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Parents may be informed through talks and announce- 
ments made at parent-teacher meetings, and local papers 
may carry articles concerning the visiting day, and a report 
following it. If visiting days are being arranged for a whole 
system of schools, it is well to have a general newspaper 
article before the series of visiting days, and one after each 
program, following these with a summary article about the 
programs in all the schools. 

The teachers should work with a unity of purpose in 
preparing for the visiting day. They should do everything 
possible to secure a large attendance and should carefully, 
arrange their work in order that the visitors may enjoy the 
day. Work done by the children should be on display. 
Every child in a grade should be prepared to tell about the 
special work done in that grade and explain about the things 
in the room, such as science materials, pictures, and things 
made by the children. Each room will probably enjoy keep- 
ing a list of its visitors. In planning lessons for the day 
it will be best to plan activities which will not require a long 
period of time, since visitors coming and going will neces- 
sarily interrupt the regular program of work. 

The Program for the Day 

The program in the first-grade room is most important 
because of the presence of the prospective school entrants. 
It is a good plan to include the visiting children in the school 
activities if possible. A little booklet or some type of favor, 
prepared beforehand by the first grade, may be given to the 
pre-school child to take home. Often a simple party planned 
with the pre-school children as guests of the first grade adds 
a great deal to the success of the day. 

In planning the assembly program it is well to have sev- 
eral grades represented, since in this way more parents will 
be interested in attending. Small children will enjoy folk 
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games, rhythms, songs, short dramatizations, whistling, 
solos, string music, and harmonica music. The assembly 
program may well be held just after the morning recess, 
since this is the time when most of the visitors are present. 

Parents are always interested in playground activities. 
Part of the recreation time may be given to folk dancing, 
group games and stunts by individual children. 

The reception committee should prepare themselves be- 
forehand for the work they are to do. Plans for this day 
should be discussed with the children and a special group 
appointed to serve as guides. These guides should inform 
themselves about the work in every classroom and be pre- 
pared to tell the visitors about any of the following points : 
new equipment added for the stage or playground, improve- 
ments made in the school yard (this includes the names 
of shrubbery and trees on the grounds), the name of each 
teacher, grade or grades in each room, number of pupils 
in each grade, and the titles of large units of work being 
carried on in each classroom. 

The reception committee will meet the visitors at the door 
and register their names, answer any questions, and guide 
them to the rooms which they wish to visit. At the assembly 
period all should meet in the auditorium to enjoy the pro- 
gram prepared by the children. Playground activities may 
be observed at recess and the five-year-olds may enjoy tak- 
ing part in the games. A good time for the first-grade party 
is probably just before lunch. Usually a picnic lunch 
brought by the patrons may be arranged so that the occasion 
becomes a social one. 

The Pee-school Clinic 

The pre-school clinic may be a feature of the visiting 
day. The following special equipment will be needed: a 
table, four chairs, pens, ink, blotter, scales, yardstick or new 
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tape measure, toxin-antitoxin, sterilizer, soap, and towels. 
In addition, an information blank will be needed for record- 
ing data pertaining to the school entrant. A type of infor- 
mation blank is given on pages 98-99. 1 

Those assisting in the clinic should meet for a few min- 
utes to decide upon special duties. Then the history of 
each child should be taken, using a card such as the one 
given here. If possible, the teacher of the first grade or 
the supervisor, or both, should confer with the parents in 
taking the history of the child, since this is a good oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the parent and learn further 
interesting information about the child. There should be a 
physical examination of the child, including weighing and 
measuring, given in the presence of the parents. Following 
this the doctor may consult with the parents concerning his 
findings and offer any necessary advice. The school nurse 
or someone else should record on the history cards all the 
findings and the advice given to the parents, making sure 
that the parent understands and knows how to carry out the 
advice given. This clinic affords a good opportunity for 
giving vaccinations. It is a good idea to have the vaccina- 
tion done at this time if possible so that any illness or sore- 
ness in arms will be over before school opens. 

It is an advantage to have the pre-school clinic on the 
same day that the regular visiting day is held, but it some- 
times makes a rather full program. This can be prevented 
by beginning the interviews and examinations as soon as 
the first pre-school child and his parents arrive. Several 
children may be taken into the clinic at the same time, so 
that each of those participating in the clinic may each be 
working with a child. It is suggested that one member of 
the reception committee be delegated to find out which vis- 

1 This card was prepared by Hattie S. Parrott, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., and is published here with her permission. 
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itors have children who are prospective school entrants, take 
their names, and locate each one when there is an oppor- 
tunity for an interview. 

Standards for Evaluating the Visiting Day 

The teacher will wish to have some basis upon which to 
estimate the effectiveness of the visiting day in her school. 
The number of people attending in relation to the size of 
the community is a most important indication of success. 
Special note should be made of the number of prospective 
school entrants and their parents who are present. The 
nature and number of the comments of these visitors both 
during the day and later will be indications of the value of 
the day in the school program. The attitudes of the visit- 
ing children, as indicated by their behavior, is also impor- 
tant. 

If modern principles of education have been demonstrated, 
if the program has run smoothly, and if there has been a 
general spirit of enjoyment and good will, the indications 
are that the program has been a success. 

Another standard by which to measure the success of the 
day is the quantity and quality of information obtained. 
The aim should be to obtain full and definite information 
about the physical, mental, and social nature of all the 
children who are expected to come to school the next year. 

One of the most important outcomes to be expected is 
increased interest on the part of school patrons, teachers, 
and pupils graduating from the school. Better acquaintance 
with the school program should result in a sentiment for 
good schools. Another outcome is a better opportunity to 
provide for the school entrants because of the early census. 
The first-grade teacher will be in possession of information 
that will make her understand much better the nature and 
needs of each individual and will aid her in planning the 
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school program to meet these needs. Better school attend- 
ance of first-grade children and a corresponding decrease in 
retardation may be results of the visiting days. This better 
attendance is brought about by the pupil’s favorable attitude 
toward school, the parents’ increased interest, and by the 
fact that the pupil does not suffer from illnesses usually 
due to vaccinations and some physical defects. 

A Program for Parents 

Another type of home-school contact is the program for 
parents arranged at some time other than regular school 
hours. A program of this kind usually includes an exhibit 
of school work, a program by the children, and sometimes 
a reception or a lecture on an educational topic. 

Unit Programs 

Unit programs have been given with good results in many 
schools. At the close of a unit of study the children arrange 
a program based on this unit for their parents and other 
children. The work that has been done is shown and proc- 
esses and techniques learned are explained. Dances and 
songs learned in connection with the unit are also given. 
Sometimes there are songs, games, and dances created by 
the children. Some unit programs have brought in parents 
to explain processes, such as weaving, that they taught the 
children for use in the unit of work. In this way, the 
parents learn to understand the program of work and see 
that their children are learning reading and arithmetic as 
well as social attitudes. The exhibits with booklets giving 
lists of references read are further evidence of this. These 
unit programs should help the parents to become more in- 
terested in the child’s accomplishments at different levels 
and less interested in having him surpass other children. 
They should become more interested in the kind and quality 
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of work than in school marks. It is a good sign when 
parents talk together about the activities their children 
are engaged in rather than about marks. The teacher will 
recognize the parents’ interest and try to develop it by 
securing information from them for use in unit work, hav- 
ing children take home their booklets to read to parents, 
and so on. The parent finds out about school by noticing 
the attitude of the child at home and examining the work 
he does and brings home. 

The Parent Study-Group 

Well organized, wisely directed parent-teacher or home- 
school associations further home-school contacts. They 
should provide a program of parent education, parent par- 
ticipation in school activities, and a close coordination of 
the training given in home and school. The parent study- 
group, for the study of child psychology and parent-child 
relationships has proved a useful part of the parent educa- 
tion program. These groups are usually led by parents, but 
the teacher can do much to stimulate their organization and 
foster their growth. 

School Publications 

School newspapers and other school publications make 
for better relationships between the home and school. Many 
schools issue to parents a manual which gives information 
regarding the school and its program. 

Informal Contacts 

There are many informal contacts between home and 
school. The parent comes to school or meets the teacher 
informally on the street and talks with her about the needs 
of his child, or the teacher makes a visit to the home. A 
friendly, understanding attitude on the part of the teacher 
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will do much to secure the parent’s help and build good 
feeling between home and school. The teacher will do well 
to plan her visit to the home in order that she may secure 
information of value and work with the parent in making 
plans for the child. Before going to the home the teacher 
should review information she already has about the child 
and decide what questions she can tactfully and profitably 
ask to secure other information useful in caring for the 
needs of the child. Immediately after the visit, she should 
set down significant information gained and plans worked 
out with the parent. 

Summary 

In this chapter several types of home-school contacts have 
been described. The pre-school visiting day has been fully 
discussed, giving purposes, plans, suggestions for carrying 
out the program, plans for the clinic, suggestions for evalu- 
ating the program, and outcomes. 
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LARGE UNITS OF WORK 




CHAPTER VIII 

GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE UNITS 


Many teachers feel that a large unit of work is an addi- 
tion to the subjects in the curriculum, when in reality it is 
a unifying force and vitalizes subject-matter as it is used to 
solve problems. Fact material is learned in actual situa- 
tions where relationships are evident. Questions such as 
the following are raised by teachers: “How can I start a 
good unit?” “How can I get in the subject-matter?” 
“What type of daily program is best suited for this type of 
work?” “How can I tell when the unit is being carried 
on in a worth-while way?” “What are some results I may 
expect?” The purpose of this chapter is to help the teacher 
with these problems. 


Definition 

A unit of work includes all of the things children do when 
working on one particular problem. These usually involve 
a number of problems or projects related to the central 
problem. Large units of work should be distinguished from 
units of work in a particular subject such as geography, 
which have to do with grouping the materials of the subject 
into a series of units. The large unit is a broader term, 
and it includes subject-matter from many or all subjects 
in the curriculum. The experiences children have while 
working on a large unit necessitate the use of subject-matter 
and provide situations where social habits may be developed. 
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Initiating a Unit of Work 

Units of work originate in different ways. A question 
arising in the classroom often causes pupils to wish to solve 
certain problems. The teacher may stimulate interest in 
significant topics by placing the pupils in contact with 
materials that will stimulate their interest. Some suggested 
materials for this are pictures of many kinds, books, clip- 
pings, and talks by the teacher or other persons. For 
example, if the teacher feels that it is worth while to have 
her pupils study transportation, she may post on the bulletin 
board pictures of different modes of transportation and 
clippings relating to the topic. Pupils should be encouraged 
to bring to school as many materials as possible. These 
may be posted on the bulletin board, used by the class in 
making things, or put into a permanent exhibit. All should 
be carefully classified and the most valuable made a part 
of the permanent files, so that they may be easily available. 
These files should also contain references to library books 
and textbooks from various grades. It is important that 
pupils be given opportunities for informal discussions of the 
materials on the bulletin board. During these discussions 
the teacher should carefully record the pupils’ questions and 
watch for a desire on their part to study the topics. An 
informal talk on modes of travel by a naval recruiting 
officer, a station agent, or someone else outside the group, 
will create interest. Many questions and suggestions will 
arise, and the teacher should guide the pupils to choose the 
most valuable for further study. The teacher usually pro- 
vides some stimulating materials, but best results are ob- 
tained when children choose their own units of work. 

At the beginning of a unit of work the class and the 
teacher working together should decide what they wish to 
accomplish. It is necessary to outline the big problem and 
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other problems in minor activities, though these problems 
may change somewhat as the unit develops. 

Carrying On the Unit of Work 

The daily program should be arranged to include a special 
activity period. For a full discussion of the organization 
and functioning of a daily program see Chapter V. 

A tentative outline of a unit of work is important as a 
guide but it should be used in such a way that the teacher 
and the pupils are not prevented from using their own ideas. 
Besides the outline made by pupils and teacher working 
together, the latter should carefully think through the prob- 
lems and list related problems and activities, in order that 
she may give effective guidance no matter what direction 
the study may take. The outline should be worked out by 
teacher and pupils after the big problem for study has been 
selected. It may be arranged under some such heads as the 
following: 

1. Big problem for study. 

2. Questions raised by the pupils. 

3. Possible activities in subject-matter fields. 

4. Probable materials needed. 

5. Group organization and pupil responsibility. 

6. Probable outcomes. 

The outline will need constant revision as the study pro- 
gresses. At the conclusion of a study that has proved worth 
while, a detailed written account of the above points, in- 
cluding a sixth — suggestions for future study — should be 
put into the school file, and the teacher may want a copy 
for her personal files. 

It is desirable to have some manual activities in connec- 
tion with a unit of work. Some suggested activities of this 
kind are: making friezes, booklets, posters, and scrap-books. 
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Making costumes and stage scenery for a program developed 
in the unit may be of value. 

The conference period is important in carrying on a large 
unit. Since the members of the class are working on various 
phases of the unit, they are all interested in its development. 
Reports are needed from group and individuals for evaluat- 
ing the work, planning new steps, and unifying the work 
of the class. 


Evaluation of the Large Unit 

Each teacher will need some criteria by which to judge 
whether or not her unit of work has been successfully de- 
veloped. Detailed criteria are given in the Appendix for 
the evaluation of unit studies. The set given below is 
simple, and has been found useful to classroom teachers. 

1. Is the problem one which will provide educational ex- 
periences valuable for the growth and development of chil- 
dren? 

2 . Is the problem suited to the abilities of the group? 

3. Do the children understand what they are trying to do 
and are they really interested? 

4. Does it involve life situations, particularly social ones? 
(These situations should include planning procedures, carry- 
ing them out, and evaluating results.) 

5. Are the available materials suited to the needs of the 
group? Have materials from the children’s own environ- 
ment been used to the greatest advantage? 

6. Are accurate and adequate references being used? 

7. Are worth-while subject-matter learnings actually re- 
sulting from several different fields, particularly in reading, 
English, art, arithmetic, music, science, health and social 
science? Do the children see these learnings in their rela- 
tionships? 

8. Are desirable personality habits being developed? 
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9. Are there satisfactions resulting from real accomplish- 
ment? 

10. Is provision made for the right kind and amount of 
repetition necessary for effective learning? 

11. Are the activities sufficiently varied to take care of 
the needs, abilities, and interests of individual children ? 

12. Have the problems set up at the beginning been solved 
satisfactorily? Have later problems been solved satisfac- 
torily? 

13. Has this unit of work stimulated further study in 
related fields on the part of some groups and individuals? 

14. Are the materials left in the classroom and office 
accurate records of what the class has accomplished? Are 
these materials properly displayed and later filed for ref- 
erence by pupils and teachers? 

Some Outcomes to be Expected 

Perhaps the most important outcome of teaching through 
large units is that more children are happy in school. Their 
experiences are varied and based upon their interests and 
needs. Each child has freedom in choosing his work and 
carrying out his plans. Children with widely varying abili- 
ties derive satisfaction because success is possible at differ- 
ent levels in activity work. Early in life the children form 
the habit of getting joy out of work. 

Information gained through unit work has meaning 
because it is seen in its relationships. The solution of 
problems necessitates the collection and examination of in- 
formation and the making and executing of plans, in the 
process of which new meanings are gained and seen in their 
relationships. 

Unit work provides experiences in art, music, and litera- 
ture that result in deepened appreciation. These subjects 
are not set apart but function as a part of the activities. 
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Of importance in this connection is the appreciation children 
develop of esthetic values in their own environment. 

The freedom children have in unit work in many social 
situations provide a variety of opportunities for developing 
habits and attitudes other than those connected with subject- 
matter. Some of these are courtesy, cooperation, responsi- 
bility, resourcefulness, and persistence. The teacher feels 
a responsibility for the social as well as the mental and 
physical development of the children. 

Unit teaching provides opportunities for personality 
growth in the teacher. As she works along with the children 
she gains new information and sees new relationships. She 
grows in the understanding of children as she sees them in 
varied situations. She develops flexibility as she adapts 
herself to unexpected situations. She develops new interest 
along with the children. 

Another important outcome of teaching by large units is 
the accumulation of valuable materials as the permanent 
property of the school. This includes such things as descrip- 
tions of units, samples of various kinds, collections of speci- 
mens, models, art work, and booklets. 

Summary 

This chapter has been devoted to a discussion of impor- 
tant problems involved in the development of the large unit 
in the classroom. An attempt has been made to answer the 
questions arising in the teacher’s mind concerning the use 
of the large unit. Steps in initiating a unit have been taken 
up and detailed procedures have been given for carrying 
on the large unit and checking its results. To be effective, 
a large unit must meet definite standards; some suggested 
standards have been given. The outcomes that may be 
expected from the use of the large unit in the classroom 
have been given in detail. 



CHAPTER IX 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE FIRST 
GRADE 

A Study of Animals 

Interest in the study of animals was aroused when one 
of the children brought a pet rabbit to school. While the 
children played with the pet, fed it, and cared for it, they 
talked about the rabbit and other animals. Interest in 
animals increased, and as result a baby alligator and some 
white rats were brought to school. One child brought his 
collie dog, and the children were interested in watching him 
stand on his hind legs and beg for food. These experiences 
developed into a study of animals. 

Many questions came up. Where do wild animals live? 
What do animals eat? How many animals do we know? 
How can we tell the different animals? Why do some ani- 
mals have fur? Why do some animals have long hair? 
Why do certain animals have sharp claws? Why do certain 
animals have long horns? Which are the biggest animals? 
How do animals keep clean? Why do certain animals have 
hard feet? Why do some animals climb trees? Why can 
some animals run faster than others? What animals are 
best for pets? How do animals learn tricks? Why don’t 
elephants live with us like horses? 

There were a great many stories and poems about ani- 
mals. Pupils looked through books, found pictures of ani- 
mals and learned to read their names and some of the stories 
and poems about them. They read their original animal 
stories and poems. Three of these are given here: 
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The Baby Rats 

We found eight baby rats with the mother rat. 

They are pink and white. 

We are making a new cage for them. 

Our Pet Squirrels 

Jack brought us two pet squirrels this morning. 

They have long bushy tails. 

We have been watching them eat nuts. 

When talking about the animal they liked best one child 
gave the following story: 

I like a horse. 

I have a horse. 

He is black with a white spot on his forehead. 

I ride my horse almost every day after school. 

I am going to ride him when I go home today. 

The children often talked about animals while on the 
playground. One child was heard saying the following non- 
sense rhyme: 

Cats and dogs, chickens and hens 
Should all be kept in pens. 

The children learned many animal poems, including 
“Furry Bear,” by A. A. Milne, and “The Cow,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The readers and classroom library 
books provided a wealth of stories about animals. These 
were enjoyed by pupils both individually and in groups. It 
was fun for the children to learn to recognize and pronounce 
some of the difficult animal names, such as hippopotamus, 
giraffe, kangaroo, and zebra. 

Situations arose, that provided mathematical experiences. 
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The boys and girls talked about the sizes of animals and 
made many comparisons. They weighed their pet rabbit, 
measured it, and estimated the size of a house for it. A 
cage was made for the white rats. The children measured 
the materials to be used in building the house and the cage 
and kept a record of the cost of materials bought. 

They also learned interesting historical and geographical 
facts about animals. They learned how men first tamed 
animals and trained them to work, and how these animals 
now help man. They learned that some animals live in hot 
places and some in cold places; that many live in forests; 
that some live in water and some on land; that all animals 
live where they can get the kind of food they need. 

This unit provided opportunities for developing skill in 
practical and fine arts. In addition to the house for the 
rabbit and the cage for the white rats, they made an aqua- 
rium by using a glass jar and putting water, fish, and plants 
into it. The baby alligator was first put into a pail; later 
a child brought a wooden tub, which made a more suitable 
home for him. In connection with this work the pupils 
made oilcloth animals, their own costumes for a circus 
parade, and a scrapbook about animals. After the children 
had studied famous pictures of animals, they cut animals 
for a frieze and painted the background. They also mod- 
eled animals of clay and made some of wooden blocks. In 
making the blankets, the clown costumes, and other things 
for the circus parade, the children used bright colors. While 
doing this they learned the names of the colors. 

The names of the animals were written under the pictures 
pasted in the animal scrapbook, and the children wrote invi- 
tations like this: 

COME TO OUR ANIMAL SHOW. 

FIRST GRADE. 
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Appropriate songs were learned, such as “Animal Crack- 
ers,” “I Had a Little Doggy,” “Squirrel Dear,” “Playing 
Horse,” “The Elephant,” and “Bunny Rabbit.” The 
favorites were “Mr. Rooster and Mrs. Hen,” “The Chicken,” 
and “Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey.” In their rhythms the 
children imitated animals by galloping and prancing like 
horses, and in the circus parade each child indicated by his 
manner of walking what animal he was impersonating. This 
was often accompanied by the noise peculiar to that animal, 
such as the bark of the dog. 

The pupils learned that health habits are important for 
animals as well as for people, and that both animals and 
people must have water to drink and certain kinds of food 
in order to be healthy. The children fed their pets regularly 
and were careful to wash their hands after playing with the 
pets or caring for them. In building the rabbit house and 
,the rat cage, the children took care to make them with 
movable floors so that they could be easily cleaned, and they 
took turns in cleaning them. 

This unit furnished many experiences in science. The 
children learned to recognize many animals by sight and 
by means of pictures and stories, gained a great deal of 
information about them. For instance, they learned that 
bears sleep in winter; camels have padded feet which enable 
them to walk on sand; animals that have to walk on hard 
ground have hoofs and those that have to walk on soft 
ground have padded feet; the horns of deer and other ani- 
mals are for protection; animals climb trees and do other 
things for protection; the elephant’s trunk and the camel’s 
hump are of use to these animals; the fish breathes with its 
gills; the tadpole loses its tail. They also learned that grow- 
ing plants in the aquarium keep the water pure. 

There were many situations favorable to the development 
of character. The children fed their rabbit, watered it, and 
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took it to the playground for exercise. They cared for the 
white rats and the baby alligator. When different pets were 
brought to school for a day, the pupils were kind to them. 
They developed group consciousness as they shared in the 
ownership and responsibility for their pets. In this way the 
children learned that most animals are friendly if one is 
kind to them. They also learned that many dangerous ani- 
mals are not harmful unless they are disturbed. As a result 
of the study, many of the pupils became interested in the 
animals around their homes, helped to care for them, and 
reported a number of interesting things about them. 

Other activities were suggested by the development of 
this unit. An animal program was given at the school as- 
sembly. It consisted of a circus ring, songs and rhythms 
about animals, and stories and poems. A report of this 
program was prepared by the teacher and pupils for the 
weekly paper and in printed form was read with interest 
by children and parents. 

This study of animals may be evaluated in terms of de- 
sirable learnings, particularly in the fields of science and 
character development. Besides the scientific information 
learned, the children formed the habit of studying animals. 
A better understanding of the nature of animals removed 
fear and fostered a r love for them and an appreciation of 
their value. The children developed attitudes of respon- 
sibility and kindness. A study of animals is particularly 
suitable for the first grade because at this age level children 
are keenly interested in live animals. 

The Med-morning Lunch 

Early in the year the teacher made arrangements for a 
mid-morning lunch. The children were delighted and 
wanted to have it every day. The teacher explained that 
the cups and other things had been borrowed for this special 
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occasion and asked the children if they thought it would 
be right to ask to borrow them every day. She told them 
she had bought the food for this lunch but could not afford 
to continue to buy it. They began to talk about how they 
could get the things they would need for a mid-morning 
lunch. No decision was reached that day. 

Many questions concerning plans for mid-morning lunch 
were asked during the next two days. The teacher was 
interested and discussed the problems with the children but 
let them make their own plans, since she wanted them to 
feel responsible for the undertaking. During the discussions 
the following questions were asked: What shall we have 
for lunch? Shall we have lunch every day? What things 
do we need for serving lunch? Where shall we get these 
things? How many of them could we make? Where shall 
we keep our dishes? Who will wash the dishes? 

The third morning, at the planning period which preceded 
the activity period, Wallace asked to make some dishes to 
be used for mid-morning lunch. As the things needed were 
named by the children, the teacher listed them on the board. 
The list included bowls for crackers, pitchers for water, and 
aprons for the waitresses. 

After they began serving lunch, they found they needed 
other things, many of which could be made during the activ- 
ity period. They made the following articles of clay: 
cracker bowls, pitchers for water or milk, flower vases and 
candle holders for the tables. Unbleached cloth was used 
for making serving aprons and caps. Flour bags, furnished 
by the children, were used to make the towels needed. A 
table for washing dishes was made and covered with oil- 
cloth. By putting shelves in a box, the boys constructed a 
cupboard for holding the dishes. The girls made a curtain 
to cover the front of the cupboard. 

While doing this work, the children shared materials, and 
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each waited for his turn to use materials when there were 
not enough to go around. They often helped one another 
out of difficulties. In making aprons and towels, hems had 
to be taken out many times. This was irksome, but in most 
cases they stuck to the job until it was finished. If a piece 
of work was laid aside unfinished, a few suggestions from 
the teacher or from the group during discussion period 
were usually sufficient to cause the child to finish it. Some 
work was individual but a great deal of it was done by 
groups. 

The pupils counted and measured while constructing the 
cupboard and table and thereby learned the use of the yard- 
stick and the ruler. They used measurements in making 
towels, aprons, and caps, and they counted the number of 
crackers for each bowl. Each time lunch was served it was 
necessary to count the number of children and the number 
of visitors to be served. Some reasoning was necessary in 
determining the proper numbers, sizes, and proportions for 
serving. 

Various questions came up after they began serving lunch. 
Some of them were as follows: Where shall our visitors sit? 
On which side do we serve milk? On which side do we 
serve the crackers? How shall we hold our glasses? What 
shall we talk about at the table? Shall we begin eating 
before all are served? Is it polite to reach in front of the 
other girls and boys for our food? 

The children assumed the entire responsibility for arrang- 
ing the tables and chairs, placing dishes and food on the 
tables, looking after the guests, serving the lunch, putting the 
room in order after the lunch, and washing the dishes and 
putting them away. Occasionally a pupil from another 
room or a grown person was a guest for lunch. One child 
would go to the visitor, ask him to sit at his table, and then 
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conduct him to his place. Two children, working together, 
served at each table. 

Occasionally after they were through eating but still 
seated around the table, a few minutes were given to a dis- 
cussion of table manners. Remarks such as the following 
were made: “I noticed something nice at our table. No one 
ate until all were served.” “One boy at our table reached 
in front of another boy to get some crackers. What should 
he have done?” Occasionally some evidence was given that 
children were raising their standards of behavior at meal 
times. For example, one boy remarked to a visitor as they 
finished lunch, “When I get up from the table at home, I 
always stretch.” 

Songs were often sung while the children were still grouped 
around the lunch tables and sometimes selections were 
played on the phonograph. Rhythms usually followed the 
lunch period. This is a good time for rhythms because the 
noise made by dishwashing does not disturb the children 
participating in the rhythms. 

Before lunch all the pupils went to the toilets, washed 
their hands, and went to the drinking fountains. While 
lunch was being prepared by a few, the others went out for 
exercise. 

Reading announcements about lunch and stories about 
their work for the lunch were always interesting to the 
children. The pupils read the bulletin board each morning 
to find out who would serve the lunch and to read such 
special announcements as “We shall have two visitors for 
lunch today.” After the work period, during which the 
pupils made necessary articles for lunch, they assembled in 
groups according to the centers in which they had been 
working. The members of each group decided on a story 
to be reported about the progress of their work and further 
plans, and selected the one to make the report. The child 
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selected then told the story of his group to the entire class. 
After the class had chosen the account which they would 
like to read from the blackboard, the teacher wrote it there, 
and it was read by the class. Later, it was printed and 
added to the activity chart. Some of the stories were writ- 
ten and placed in booklets for the reading tables. Pupils 
who had previously shown little interest in reading often 
became interested in reading their own stories. Oral Eng- 
lish was spontaneous during the lunch period while pupils 
talked with each other and with visitors. As a part of the 
entertainment, stories were often told by the pupils just 
after they finished eating. Sometimes poems were recited 
in concert. “Animal Crackers” was a favorite poem for this 
period. 

One day the children were told that it would soon be their 
time to give a program at the school assembly. They de- 
cided to do several of the things they had been doing in 
their room and display some of the articles they had made. 
The program was given without any of the drill and practice 
formerly required for such occasions. All pupils were seated 
in their classroom chairs on the stage. Many things which 
they had made were attractively arranged near by. As the 
pupil who had been selected to announce the numbers called 
the names, the pupil or group of pupils showed the articles 
which they had made, told what they were, and how they 
were to be used. The children displayed the following 
things: towels, aprons, cupboard with curtains, serving trays, 
a pitcher, bowls, a kitchen table, and a serving table. They 
also read from their activity chart the following story: 

Our Serving Table 

We finished making our serving table yesterday. 

I tacked the cover on it. Wallace and I put one 
coat of paint on it. It is ready to use now. 
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Songs and rhythms used in connection with the lunch 
period were included in the program. 

The editors of the school paper asked the children for a 
story about their assembly program, and when the paper 
was published, they enjoyed reading their printed report of 
the program. 

As the teacher worked with the pupils in beautifying the 
classroom and talked about suitable bowls and arrangements 
for flowers, they became more interested in making the 
tables attractive for the mid-morning lunch. Each class- 
room in the building had one good piece of pottery, and, 
by observing these, the children learned the value of pleas- 
ing lines and harmonious colors. When they made their 
own pottery, they tried various shapes and worked to secure 
good lines and smooth surfaces. Then they painted the 
pieces in sets for the different tables, being careful to use 
colors that would harmonize with the schoolroom furnish- 
ings. A set usually consisted of a pitcher, vase, cracker 
bowl, and two candle holders. Dishes and flowers were so 
arranged that the tables presented an attractive appearance. 
In selecting the vases for each table the children considered 
the color of flowers to be used on that table. They soon 
learned not to select pottery and flowers which were so tall 
that the view across the table would be obscured. They 
learned, too, that a few flowers in a vase are usually more 
attractive than many flowers, and that pleasing effects may 
be obtained with large masses of flowers in suitable bowls. 

This unit of work was particularly valuable in raising the 
plane of pupil behavior in social situations. They learned 
some of the duties of the host and the hostess, the proper 
way to serve, how to eat and drink without making unneces- 
sary noise, the proper kind of conversation to carry on while 
eating, and good table manners generally. They also 
learned to keep things clean and to replace broken articles. 
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They learned self-control in relation to the group. In 
addition to the social experiences obtained and the knowl- 
edge gained of food values, the food itself was important, 
particularly for those children who had early or insufficient 
breakfasts and for those who were undernourished. 

Building a House 

The teacher visited another first-grade room, and on her 
return described to her pupils what she had seen. They 
were particularly interested in the house which the other 
pupils were building, and began drawing plans oif'paper and 
on the blackboard. Then they expressed a desire to build 
a house of their own. After much discussion they decided 
that it would be best to make it a large one so that they 
could get inside and play. 

Some of the questions that arose were: What do we need 
for building our house? How large shall we make it? 
Where shall we put it? What shall we do first? How can 
we make the house stand up? How can we make windows? 
How many windows shall we have? How shall we make the 
door? How can we make the roof? What color shall we 
paint the house? Where shall we get the paint? What 
shall we put into our house? 

At the planning period which preceded the work period 
the children talked about what they would do during the 
work period. At the conference period which followed, one 
member from each group gave a report on the work of his 
group. The children discussed these reports and the work 
which had been done. One report that was selected by the 
class was written on the blackboard by the teacher and then 
read by the class. Later, it was printed on a large piece 
of paper and became a part of the activity chart. Below 
are given examples of stories which were a part of this unit. 
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Our House 

We made a house. 

We painted the outside white. 

We painted the roof and the window boxes green. 

The girls have made curtains for the windows. 

There are pretty flowers growing in the window boxes. 

Pinkie’s New Dress 1 

Pinkie has a new dress. 

Her new dress is pink. 

She has bloomers to match her dress. 

We finished them last week. 

We made them by the pattern Miss Powell gave us. 

We are working on her bonnet now. 

Lottie Willis 
Reva Pearl Rose 

Stories composed by the pupils and written on the black- 
board by the teacher were copied in booklets to be used on 
the reading table. The sign “Wet Paint,” was made to use 
on articles as they were painted. 

While caring for the house the children learned the im- 
portance of having fresh air, sunshine, and good ventilation 
and of keeping clean the house and furnishings which were 
constantly used. 

The study offered opportunities for the development of 
social attitudes and appreciations. The teacher and the 
children talked about how people once lived in caves, huts, 
and log cabins, and they visited the wigwams which the sec- 
ond-grade children had made on the school grounds. They 
visited the teacherage and noted the attractive furnishings 
in the house. Later, they compared old and modern ways 

1 Pinkie was the doll the children kept in the house. 
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of living. Several discussions centered around the origin of 
the materials needed and how they were transported. The 
children displayed a great deal of interest in the large trucks 
which passed the school, and they made surmises concerning 
the probable destination and use of their contents. 

This unit provided experiences in practical and fine arts 
and opportunities for creative development. The house was 
built with windows and a door, and window boxes were 
added. The furniture, which included a table, chairs large 
enough for use, a cabinet with shelves for dishes, and a doll 
bed, was constructed by the pupils. The girls took pleasure 
in making clothes for the doll that lived in the house. For 
the bed they made a mattress, pillows, sheets, a quilt, and a 
bedspread. Curtains were made for the windows and a 
scarf for the table. Clay was used to make a vase for the 
table and dishes for the cabinet. A rug was woven for 
the floor. After a discussion concerning desirable colors, the 
house was painted white and trimmed with green. Wax 
crayolas were used in making designs for the curtains. The 
children were encouraged to use artistic lines in constructing 
wooden articles and in clay modeling. Postcards and maga- 
zine pictures of good houses were collected, and special in- 
terest was shown in old houses like Mount Vernon. 

The study provided some experiences in arithmetic. The 
children measured to determine how large the house should 
be and the sizes of boards, windows, door, furniture, rugs, 
curtains, and scarfs. They calculated the amount of wall 
paper needed and counted the cost of the things they had to 
buy, such as nails and paint. In order to determine the 
proper sizes and proportions, both counting and reasoning 
were necessary. 

While building the house, pupils found cooperation and 
persistence necessary in carrying out their plans. All pupils 
worked on the house and its furnishings, sometimes alone 
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but usually in groups. The boys helped one another meas- 
ure boards, some holding the boards while others sawed and 
nailed. Frequently, one girl was seen to thread a needle for 
another. Three girls usually worked together on a rug, one 
cutting the strips, another sewing them together, and the 
other weaving. The children cheerfully shared tools and 
materials. The boys often carried the water for the girls 
to use in washing the doll’s clothes. The members of each 
group decided what the report of the work done by their 
group should be and who should make it. When the report 
was made the entire class discussed ways of improving the 
work and the reports, and called attention to especially good 
points. Criticisms were accepted cheerfully. Persistence 
was especially noted when the children were putting rafters 
on the house and weaving the large rug. 

Several other activities grew out of this unit of work. 
The children planted shade trees on the school ground and 
some of them planted shade trees at home. Many of them 
made window boxes for the home similar to those made at 
school. Two of the little girls sewed so well that they 
decided to make dresses for themselves. Furniture and 
other things were cleaned and repaired as needed. More 
interest was taken in making the classroom an attractive and 
healthful place in which to live. 

This unit of work provided a variety of experiences 
through which the children developed physically, mentally, 
and socially. Pupils lived through many happy experiences 
in building and equipping the house, and a spirit of coopera- 
tion was developed. Some children who had previously 
shown little interest in school worked on the house and 
seemed happy because they had something which they could 
do well and which they enjoyed doing. Interest was stimu- 
lated in reading, art, arithmetic, and health. Through the 
building activities and through the manipulation of mate- 
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rials there were opportunities to develop muscular coordina- 
tion. Duties varied from day to day. The keeping of the 

completed house was an enjoyable activity during the re- 
mainder of the school year. 
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CHAPTER X 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE 
SECOND GRADE 

Growing Flowers 

One morning after the pupils had arranged the fresh flow- 
ers they had brought for their room, several expressed the 
desire to have flowers in the room every day. One child 
thought they could use paper flowers but they agreed that 
paper flowers are not so pretty as real ones. Another child 
suggested they buy flowers, but the class decided they could 
not do this because they did not have the money. When 
someone suggested that they grow flowers, all agreed that 
this might be done. To grow flowers for the classroom then 
became an important problem. 

Some questions that arose were: What flowers shall we 
grow? Could we have flowers in bloom all winter? Shall 
we have flowers that do not bloom? How many flowers 
shall we have? How shall we grow them? Where shall we 
keep them? What kind of soil shall we use? Shall we have 
window boxes? Where shall we get our plants and seeds? 
How may we save our flowers? A lady wants us to keep her 
large fern during the winter; shall we do this? 

The children told stories about flowers. Some of these 
were learned from parents and friends; others were found 
in books and magazines. One reader gave directions for 
planting a bulb in water and the children planted a bulb 
according to these directions. Original stories and poems 
about flowers were put on charts and read by the class. 
The children found poems about flowers, such as, “The 
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Flowers,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, and “Harebells” and 
“The Sprinkler,” by Dorothy Aldis, and read these during 
the pleasure reading hour. They made original riddles 
about flowers, which they enjoyed asking each other. Some 
of the words the children learned to recognize and spell were : 
bloom, bowl, bulb, dirt, flower, grow, pebbles, plant, pretty, 
sand, soil, water. 

The pupils kept a record of the money that was spent for 
seeds, lumber, and other necessary material. In their record 
book they wrote the following dates : when the flowers were 
planted, when they bloomed, and when they stopped bloom- 
ing. They often measured the plants with a ruler and 
recorded the height and the date. The ground for the flower 
garden and the distances for spacing the flowers in the gar- 
den were carefully measured. The lumber needed for a 
flower box and stand was estimated and then measured. 

The children learned that plants have been taken from 
one section of the country and transplanted in another. 
One child stated that relatives from a distance who visited 
his home took plants back with them. Another child gave 
an interesting account of shrubs which a sea captain ances- 
tor had brought from foreign countries and planted in their 
garden. They learned that some plants grow where it is 
cold and that others will not grow in cold places, because 
different plants often require different climates. They made 
a study of wild flowers and listed on a chart the name of 
each of their specimens and where it was found. 

This unit provided experiences in both practical and fine 
arts. Some white narcissus bulbs were bought and planted 
in a bowl. Three quart-cans were painted green to harmo- 
nize with the color scheme in the science center. After 
flowers were planted in them, they were placed in the win- 
dows and added to the attractiveness of the room. Flower 
pots, wall vases, and other vases were modeled of clay and 
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painted. The children made one book which contained col- 
ored pictures of flowers properly labeled, and another with 
their drawings and pressed flowers which had been brought 
to the classroom during the year. A flower garden was 
planted on the school grounds after the children had ap- 
pointed a committee who talked over their plans with the 
principal and promised him that they would keep the garden 
in good condition. They loosened the soil, fertilized it, 
planted flowers, cultivated them, and built a low rustic fence 
of pine branches around the garden. A flower box and a 
stand for it were made by the pupils, and rich soil was 
secured to put in the box. Some of the plants were donated 
by the parents. Vines were planted around the sides of the 
garden, and plants that bloom often were put in the center. 

Good pictures of flowers were collected and studied. The 
pupils painted pictures of flowers and made borders, using 
flowers for designs. A bright-colored frieze of various kinds 
of wild flowers was painted. The children became interested 
in the flower patterns in girls’ dresses and began to notice 
that flower designs were used in textiles, wall papers, and 
many other things. „ , . , CL i 

Some of their songs about flowers were: “The Flower,” 
“Blossom Time,” “Springtime Is Here,” “The Daisies,” 
“Hey! Little Buttercup,” “Early Flowers,” “The Jasmine 
Flower,” “The Poppy,” “Little Gypsy Dandelion,” and “A 
Flower Song.” “The Flowers and the Wind” was a game 
that the children played. 

While talking about the number and kinds of plants to 
keep in the classroom and the places to put them, the chil- 
dren learned that it would not be best to have too many or 
to have them in large, heavy containers. They did not put 
many plants in the windows because these would keep out 
some of the light and air. For lack of space, they decided 
not to accept the large fern which had been offered. The 
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pupils used only two window boxes and one flower stand, 
which was light enough to be easily moved to make room for 
rhythms and other activities. In the afternoon and during 
the activity periods the children spent some of their time in 
caring for the flowers in their room and in working on the 
flower garden. They shared their flowers with others and 
were careful to include the people who had given them plants 
early in the year. When they gathered wild flowers they 
tried not to destroy the plants and did not gather more than 
they planned to use. They kept their painted cans, flower 
pots, vases, and other containers on plates or other holders 
so that the water would not mar the school furniture. 

The children learned to recognize many kinds of flowers, 
especially those growing wild in their community. They 
learned how to prepare the soil for flowers; that flowers may 
be produced from seeds, plants, bulbs, and from pieces of 
plants cut off and kept in water or soil; that sunlight, 
water, and the right kind of soil make flowers grow better; 
and that the flowers in their garden grew better when the 
weeds were pulled up and the soil was loosened. They gave 
an assembly program about flowers, in which they included 
songs, poems, and games, and demonstrated how to arrange 
flowers attractively in a vase. One of their friezes and 
several of their flower pictures made a background for 
their program. Many of the pupils made flower gardens 
at their homes, and others helped in their mothers’ flower 
gardens. In the spring the grade gave a flower show 
and invited their parents, friends, and the children from 
the first grade. A trip to a gladiola farm increased their 
interest in flowers, and they learned that some people make 
their living by raising flowers. 

During this study the children gained scientific informa- 
tion about Sowers and learned to appreciate them more. 
They enjoyed working with flowers and having them in the 
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room and had many experiences in making desirable ar- 
rangements of them. They became interested in wild flow- 
ers and learned to take care of them and appreciate them 
in their natural surroundings. This new interest which the 
children developed was a living, growing thing, extending 
throughout the year. 


A Store 

The pupils read about a store made by children and de- 
cided they would like to have one. The teacher took the 
class to a store and they observed what was in it and what 
the storekeeper did. After the visit they made a list of the 
articles they would need. They decided that they would 
build a store that was large enough to stand in and sell 
things and that it should have a money drawer. 

The children asked: How large shall we make our store? 
How many shelves do we need? How shall we make the 
shelves? What shall we sell? Where shall we get things 
to sell? Can we keep fruit in our store? How can we make 
a money drawer? What kind of money shall we use? Shall 
we sell tablets and pencils? 

Pupils found stories about stores in readers and library 
books. Reports in story form were given about things made 
for the store during the activity period. These were written 
on the blackboard by the teacher and read by the pupils. 
They were then copied by the children and made into book- 
lets for the reading table. The printed names of the articles 
kept in the store, with their prices, were soon recognized by 
the children. The composing and writing of sale announce- 
ments gave additional experiences in reading and English. 
They wrote announcements about their sales and sent them 
to other classrooms; for example, “Big red apples on sale 
today at 3 cents apiece.” Each day the pupils wrote an 
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order for the fruit they would need in the store the next 
day. 

“The Toy Man” and “Gypsy Peddler” were learned and 
sung by the group. 

Advertisements of sales printed in the daily papers were 
clipped and brought to school for the bulletin board. Wait- 
ing on customers gave opportunities for conversational ex- 
periences. The children learned to recognize, spell, and 
write such words as these: buy, cent, cost, counter, dime, 
drawer, money, paid, pay, penny, sell, shelf. 

Measuring and mathematical reasoning were used to de- 
termine the size of the store and the equipment. Knowledge 
of addition and subtraction was essential for the child who 
was clerk in the store as well as for the children who bought 
articles. Much opportunity was given for practice in using 
such terms as cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar, and 
dollar. Figures and money signs on the price tags for 
articles in the store were made by the children. 

The pupils were interested in finding out where various 
articles in the store came from, and this gave them an op- 
portunity to learn something about goods raised or manu- 
factured in other countries, and how they were brought to 
this country. Stories were read about how the Indians 
traded and what they used for money. Sometimes a boy 
would play that he was a peddler, put his wares in a bag on 
his back, and go about the playground selling things. While 
the children were working on the bus and airplane which 
they made to sell in the store, they compared modern means 
of transportation with those that were used when their 
grandparents were boys and girls. 

There were opportunities for experiences in both fine and 
industrial arts. In the store there were windows, a door 
on hinges, shelves for the articles to be sold, and a money 
drawer. Many toy articles were constructed, including a 
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bus, a wagon, airplanes, kites, windmills, a swing, a doll cra- 
dle, and a pushcart. The swing, wagon, and pushcart were 
large enough for the children to use. The girls made a quilt, 
a rag doll, doll dresses, paper money, sale signs, dishes of 
clay, and bags to be used in the store. Pictures of things to 
be sold in the store were painted, and attractive booklets 
were made and put on sale. Articles placed in the store had 
to meet certain standards of excellence, especially those of 
usefulness and beauty. 

During many trials and delays, the workers showed a great 
deal of persistence. When two boys were ready to put win- 
dows in the bus, twice a board split. This did not dishearten 
the boys; they kept on until they succeeded. The group 
working on the wagon had a great deal of difficulty in put- 
ting the body together, and it took them several weeks to 
get the wheels for it. When the wheels were procured they 
were put on at least four times before they would turn. 
Finally, the boys got the wheels fastened securely and 
started to put on the tongue. Here they were again delayed 
because a hinge to fasten it could not be found immediately. 
Finally one of the boys brought a hinge that was the right 
size, but it came off several times. At last the wagon was 
completed and it was strong enough for the children to ride 
in it. Each child kept account of the materials he used, put 
them away carefully, and cleaned up after the work period. 

Fruit was sold in the store and this helped the children to 
acquire the habit of eating more fruit and less candy. They 
learned that fresh fruits and vegetables could not usually 
be kept long in the store. The group decided to buy fruit 
in small quantities in order that it might be sold in good 
condition. After selling fruit the children became interested 
in learning all they could about foods. The importance of 
having fresh vegetables was brought out, and the children 
planted some in their home gardens. 
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This unit provided experiences in arithmetic, English, in- 
dustrial arts and character development. Arithmetic experi- 
ences were especially varied. Opportunities were provided 
for practice in persistence under difficulties, in courtesy, in 
honesty in handling money and materials, and in working 
together. 


A Science Collection 

The teacher took some shells, leaves, pine burrs, a hornet’s 
nest, and some tadpoles to the classroom and placed them 
on her desk. Before school opened the children gathered 
around the desk and began to ask questions about the speci- 
mens. After they had talked about them the teacher sug- 
gested that they might have some interesting things they 
would like to bring to school to share with others and that 
these could be put together to form a science center. She 
told the pupils that interesting science materials are often 
kept in large museums. The children expressed a desire 
to have a good science collection in their schoolroom. 

Members of the group began to ask questions. What shall 
we have in our collection? Where shall we get our speci- 
mens? How shall we find out what to call some of them? 
Shall we have live animals? How can we keep them alive? 
Where shall we keep our specimens? How can we arrange 
them attractively? Shall we have animals that live in 
water? How many specimens of one kind shall we keep? 
How shall we keep leaves and flowers? How do hornets 
make nests? Is it real paper? What is it made of? Will 
these tadpoles turn to frogs? What do they eat? How does 
water weed look? What makes a crayfish shed its shell? 
What are those little black things under the crayfish? When 
are we going to put our fish in the pool? What is under that 
shell that will not sink? Can a turtle swim? What can we 
give the turtle to eat? 
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In science readers and in other books they found many 
stories about their specimens. These were listed for refer- 
ence. Stories and poems about insects and animals were 
brought from the library by the pupils. During class con- 
versation they told how and where they got specimens and 
made plans for arranging them. In this way experiences in 
oral English occurred in a natural way. Some of their 
stories and poems are given here. 

“George, Jr., brought us a hornet’s nest. 

It was built on a limb in a high tree. 

It is an old nest. 

The hornets have left it. 

The nest is made of wood and bark. 

They got a juice from their mouths to stick it 
together, and it looks like paper. 

It is shaped like an egg.” 

“Ormsby brought us a crayfish this morning. 

It has just shed its shell. 

It is reddish brown with white spots on its 
tail and claws. 

The claws are big and bright. 

It was mud color before it shed its shell, be- 
cause it lived in the mud.” 

“Roscoe, Clarence and I worked on the science 
table this morning. 

We measured the boards and marked the 
places for the shelves. 

We want to finish it tomorrow and paint it 
Thursday.” 

“Gordon brought a turtle this morning. 

He found him in the ditch. 
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We put him in a box and he crawled out. 

We like to see him crawl out.” 

“We have a little turtle. 

He swims in our pool. 

He climbs upon the rocks, 

And jumps into the water to cool.” 

The children learned to spell the following words be- 
cause they needed them in writing their stories and records: 
animal, aquarium, bark, beak, bird, body, butterfly, cactus, 
cement, crayfish, flowers, guide, habits, hide, hornet, Japa- 
nese garden, moss, mounted, mouth, museum, nest, odor, 
paste, pool, quill, sea, shell, skin, snake, spread, stuffed, 
swim, tadpole, tail, tanned, terrapin, turtle, wasp, wings. 

The children kept a record of the cost of materials 
bought for the museum. They estimated the sizes of con- 
tainers needed and made measurements for plaques and 
other things used for mounting specimens. They measured 
boards to make the science cabinet: two ends forty inches 
long, three shelves thirty-six inches long, shelves fourteen 
inches apart. They measured the water used in the aqua- 
rium, thus becoming familiar with the half-pint, pint, quart, 
and gallon. They made problems about the water in the 
aquarium; for example, we have seven quarts of water in 
our aquarium; how many pints do we have in it? 

The children learned how the Indians used shells as a 
substitute for money and how the early settlers used these 
as cups. They learned how the skins of fur-bearing animals 
are bought and shipped, made into clothing and other arti- 
cles, and then sent to many places. They also learned that 
certain animals and insects thrive best in some climates 
and cannot live in other climates and that some fish and 
birds migrate. 
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They learned, too, how skins are treated and made into 
clothing. Some rabbit skins were tanned and brought to 
school stretched on boards. Others were tanned, stuffed, 
and mounted on small branches of trees. One child brought 
a deerskin which his father had tanned, and placed it near 
the science center to be used as a rug. Insects were mounted 
on pins in cigar boxes which were covered with glass lids. 
Glass jars were used for aquariums in which frogs’ eggs, 
fish, snails, and water plants were kept. They made a sci- 
ence table and a cabinet for specimens, an aquarium for 
fish and plants, and a box for the turtle. They studied 
changes from raw materials to the finished product of the 
hornet’s nest and observed stages in the development of the 
crayfish and the frog. 

Colored pictures of animals and insects were collected by 
the children. They painted pictures of a butterfly on a 
cabbage leaf and a bee getting honey from a flower. They 
studied the coloring of insects, birds, and other animals. 
Bright-colored butterflies mounted on cotton and framed 
attractively made an interesting picture for the science cen- 
ter. A cover was designed for the science collection record 
book. 

During their study the children learned what foods are 
necessary for certain animals. They learned some ways to 
get rid of mosquitoes and flies. The frequent field trips to 
get specimens provided outdoor exercise. 

They learned about musical sounds made by animals. 
They found that bees, flies, and mosquitoes make humming 
noises when flying and that the grasshopper, the katydid, 
the cricket, and the harvest fly are insects that by certain 
movements make definite noises. Grasshoppers’ wing- 
covers are their fiddles and their hind legs are their bows. 
These insects play simple tunes by drawing their bows 
across their fiddles. The katydids raise both wing-covers 
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above the back and rub them together to produce their shrill 
chirrup. The pupils enjoyed singing songs about insects and 
animals. Some of the most popular were “To a Grasshop- 
per,” “The Shell,” “Mother Ant,” “Captain Ant,” “A Frog 
Went A-Courting,” “The Spider and the Fly,” “To a Honey 
Bee,” “The Butterfly,” and “The Silk Worm.” 

The common names of many insects and animals were 
learned. Some facts were especially interesting to the chil- 
dren. When an insect grows, it bursts its skin down the 
back and then sheds it; that is why so many different kinds 
of insect skins are found during the summer. Most insects 
shed their skins four or five times, and their wings appear 
after the last shedding. Some insects are useful to man 
because they carry pollen from one plant to another. In- 
sects often have special tasks to perform; for instance, one 
bumblebee acts as sentry when the nights are dark and the 
other bumblebees are sleeping. The honeybee was voted 
one of the most useful insects and the mosquito and the fly 
two of the most harmful. The turtle, the oyster, and many 
sea animals have hard shells for their protection. In taking 
care of their aquarium the children learned that the water 
in which animals live must contain plant life. 

Experience taught the children that bees do not usually 
sting unless they are annoyed. They also learned that in 
order to observe the habits of insects and animals they must 
be quiet and not do anything to disturb them; this caution 
was especially needed when the class took field trips. Their 
study showed them that most birds are useful and should 
be protected. Live animals in the aquarium were cared for 
by the children. They invited children in different grades, 
their parents, and friends to visit their collection and often 
shared materials with others who were interested. 

Other activities were connected with the development of 
the unit. The pupils became interested in how animals pro- 
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tect themselves and how they care for their young. At the 
end of the year the teacher asked what should be done with 
the specimens collected, and it was decided that the best 
ones should be given to the school museum, in order that 
the whole school might use and enjoy them. The pupils 
approved this plan because they had enjoyed making the 
collection, and they felt that the girls and boys in that room 
next year might like to make their own collection. Many 
of the children became interested in a study of particular 
animals and began to make individual collections. 

The most important learnings in this unit were in natural 
science. The pupils learned to recognize numerous forms 
of animal and plant life and acquired a knowledge of some 
simple facts about them. The teacher was careful not to 
go into scientific details beyond the capacity of the children. 
Many good specimens were given to the school museum. 
When these children left the second grade they carried with 
them an interest in science which should continue to grow, 
not only while they are in school but in adult life. 
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CHAPTER XI 

LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE THIRD GRADE 
Indian Life 

The story which one child had asked to read to the group 
was about Indians. Before the story was read the teacher 
placed pictures of Indians and of Indian life on the bulletin 
board. The children were interested in the pictures and 
the story and asked many questions about them. They 
began drawing pictures of Indians and Indian life and try- 
ing to find out how they lived. Some of the questions asked 
were: Who are the Indians? Where did they come from? 
What do Indians look like? Where do Indians live now? 
What do they wear? What do they eat? How do they 
live? How did they live when white men first came to this 
country? Did they live in houses like ours? Did they have 
furniture? How did they get things to eat? How did they 
cook? Did they go to school? How did the Indians travel? 
What made the white people afraid of them? How did the 
Indians make bowls? How did they weave? Did they 
believe in God? 

The pupils read poems and stories about Indians in their 
readers and library books. They also were interested 
in bringing various stories and poems from books and 
magazines in their homes. Each child was eager to tell the 
class when he found a new Indian story. Each day at the 
close of the activity period the children made reports about 
the things they had been making for their Indian village. 
Usually one or two of these reports were written on the 
board by the teacher and read by the class. These stories 
143 
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were copied by the children and made into booklets for 
the reading table. 

Some of the words the pupils needed to learn to spell 
while studying about Indians were: arrow, bead, bow, bowl, 
canoe, chief, clay, deer, fish, hunt, Indian, paint, papoose, 
pipe, rug, skin, squaw, tribe, wampum, wigwam. 

Each pupil kept a list of words used in the study of In- 
dians, and all the children wrote original Indian stories. 
The grade as a whole wrote an invitation to the second 
grade to attend their Indian party. 

Many of the activities gave opportunities for arithmetic 
experiences. The children estimated the sizes of wigwams 
and other things they planned to make and then measured to 
determine the exact size and proportions. They kept a 
record of the price paid for each thing that was bought. 
They used the terms dollars, half-dollars, quarters, dimes, 
cents, yards, feet, and inches. Measuring was used in deter- 
mining the length of bows and arrows and the distances 
they would shoot. Contests were held to determine which 
could shoot an arrow the greatest distance, and subtraction 
was used to find out how much farther one could shoot than 
another. The making, of Indian costumes required estimat- 
ing and measuring. 

The children learned about the tools of the Indians, their 
means of procuring food and clothing, and their methods of 
keeping a record of time on a time stick and of family 
records on totem poles. They constructed an Indian vil- 
lage of wigwams in the school yard. The pupils learned 
why Indians usually lived near the water and why they liked 
the forest, how they lived together in tribes under the lead- 
ership of a chief, and that their homes were wigwams, 
hogans, and cliffs. Some children went into the forests and 
tried marking trails as the Indians had done. Indian modes 
of travel were compared with those of today. 
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They made moccasins of rabbit skins dried on a frame; 
wigwams of poles and burlap bags; Indian suits and dresses 
of burlap bags trimmed with red cambric; head bands of 
red cloth and feathers; a papoose of burlap, unbleached 
cloth, cotton and paint; and a time stick and a totem pole 
of lumber. Notches were cut on the time stick to indicate 
periods of time. A tomahawk and spear were carved from 
wood and stone. A simple loom was made and rugs were 
woven. The boys made an Indian plow and a miniature 
canoe and paddles. Clay was used for a peace pipe, bowls, 
and beads. Shells, clay, and wild berries served as orna- 
ments. Bowls and other things were made by the Indian 
coil method and some unsuccessful attempts were made to 
fire them in an outdoor kiln. Baskets were woven of pine 
straw and rugs from cloth strips. Gourds were decorated 
and used as musical instruments. The Indian method of 
curing skins was used with some success. 

One interesting activity was the cooking and serving of an 
Indian meal. The children pounded corn into meal with 
flat rocks, made corn bread, cooked it and potatoes out of 
doors near their wigwams, and ate in Indian fashion. 

The children had opportunities to study the Indians’ love 
of color and variety in design. They sketched and painted 
at the easel and produced pictures of Indian homes, of for- 
ests, and of hunting and fishing scenes, which sometimes 
took the form of friezes. The pupils made Indian designs 
and decorated their wigwams with them. These activities 
gave opportunities for the use of creative art in the expres- 
sion of the children’s ideas about Indian life, and led them 
to good appreciation of color, line, and rhythm in Indian 
designs. 

Gourds were used to beat time for marching and dancing. 
The children learned to sing “Indian Lullaby,” “Papoose,” 
“Indian Echo Song,” and “Wah-Wah-tay-see,” to do the 
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Indian war dance, and to give Indian calls. They liked 
the following poems about Indians: “The Little Indian,” 
“By the Shores of Minnetonka,” “Ewa-Yea!” and “Three 
Sioux Scouts.” 

The pupils noted that the Indians led out-of-door lives, 
ate simple food, and were usually strong and healthy. They 
tried to hold their bodies erect as the Indians did and 
learned some Indian dances. 

The children decided to select a member from their group 
to act as chief each day, and this was done for several weeks. 
The chief was expected to be so fair and just that all would 
be willing to follow him. The same standards were set for 
his followers. This activity stimulated justice and loyalty 
on the playground. The outstanding leaders were often 
those children who had not previously been interested in 
school work. 

A point emphasized was that the Indian had to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with things around him and understand 
their uses. In order to live it was necessary for him to 
know nature thoroughly and be acquainted with the many 
processes necessary in procuring food and clothing. He 
needed to know how to preserve meat and fish, how to use 
fish for fertilizer, and numerous other things. 

This study of Indian life gave the children many histori- 
cal facts concerning early Indian life, and they had many 
experiences which helped them to understand some of its 
fundamental processes. They gained a better understand- 
ing of Indian life as compared with modern life and an 
appreciation of Indian art, especially as it is shown in weav- 
ing and pottery. 


Life in Holland 

In the readers several stories about the Dutch people were 
interesting to the children. One of these was “The Leak in 
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the Dike.” The teacher had a number of pictures of Hol- 
land scenes and the pupils brought others. When one of 
the children brought a pair of wooden shoes to school, the 
class became interested and asked many questions about 
Dutch children. They wanted to learn about the life and 
customs of the people of Holland. They asked: What do 
Dutch people wear? Do all Dutch people wear wooden 
shoes? Do they wear wooden shoes all the time? Why do 
they wear wooden shoes? Do the girls and boys go to 
school? Do Dutch people make “Dutch Cleanser”? What 
is the main occupation of the Dutch fathers? Why are so 
many tulips raised in Holland? What are dikes? Why are 
there so many canals? What are windmills for? How do 
Dutch houses look? Are Dutch roads like ours? What do 
the Dutch children do for a good time? 

More stories and poems about Dutch life were found in 
their readers and library books. The children made stories 
and poems which they told or read. Stories were illustrated 
with Dutch pictures cut from magazines or with pictures 
made by the children, which sometimes were made into 
posters suitable for the bulletin board. Some of these are 
given here. 


Dutch Shoes 

Here I am in America sitting in front of a class 
so that the little children can see me. I never 
dreamed that I would ever come to America and 
the man that made me never dreamed it either. I 
should like to go back to Holland again. 

Games and Sports of Holland 
There are many canals in Holland. In winter 
the canals freeze over. Dutch children skate on 
the ice. They play tag and many other games. 
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Some of the words the children needed in their written 
work are given here: apron, canal, carts, cattle, cheese, 
country, dike, Dutch, flood, Holland, market, milk cans, 
skate, stork, tulips, vegetable, windmill, wooden shoes. 

Measuring was necessary to find the dimensions of paper 
houses and windmills used in the Dutch village, and prob- 
lems were made about the cost of materials used. The 
buying and selling of milk, butter, cheese, vegetables, and 
bulbs made other problems. One child brought a label from 
a Dutch cheese to school, and the prices of American and 
Dutch cheese were compared. 

The children learned about Henry Hudson’s coming to 
this country in the Half Moon and about the early Dutch 
settlement in New York. In this connection they collected 
pictures of historical Dutch costumes and Dutch life. Hol- 
land was located on the map, and the route sailed by Henry 
Hudson when he came to New Amsterdam was traced. The 
pupils noted the size of Holland in comparison with their 
own state. They learned that Holland is called the Nether- 
lands, which means “low lands” and they also learned how 
dikes protect these low lands from the sea. They found 
that the principal occupations were dairying, fishing, and 
raising vegetables and flowers. These were described and 
illustrated in a booklet about the occupation of the Dutch 
people. They were surprised to learn that Dutch people 
today dress much as we do. 

They made a wall hanging, on cloth, showing Dutch 
scenes. Paper houses, windmills, paper dolls, carts, boats, 
etc., were made for the Dutch village. The children made 
many attempts to make wooden shoes but met with little 
success. They improvised historical Dutch costumes for 
themselves. They made a moving picture and showed a 
reel of the story, “The Leak in the Dike.” They also made 
cheese, butter, bread, Dutch tiles, and bowls for tulips. 
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Flying kites became a hobby and several pretty ones were 
made. Clay book-ends with a tulip design were made and 
the same design was used on curtains for a cabinet. The 
pupils learned to appreciate several pictures of scenes in 
Holland and of Dutch life. Favorites were “A Bit of Old 
Holland” and “The Flower Girl of Holland.” The film slide 
of “Johanna, the Little Dutch Girl” stimulated the pupils 
to make drawings of Dutch life. 

“In Wooden Shoes” and “The Windmill” were learned 
and sung. Dutch dances and the “Wooden Shoe Drill” 
were learned and later given at an assembly program. 

As the study progressed the pupils wrote stories and 
poems about Holland and made a list of books that contain 
stories, poems, games, pictures, and other items about that 
country. For the moving picture reel the children wrote 
short explanatory sentences to place below each picture. In 
addition, letters were written to the parents asking them to 
visit the school assembly and enjoy the program about life 
in Holland. 

In the life of the Dutch people there were several desir- 
able features noted by the children. Among these were 
habits of cleanliness, the abundant use of milk and vege- 
tables, and outdoor sports, such as skating, boating, and 
flying kites. 

This large unit of work gave the children a better under- 
standing of the lives of the Dutch. They learned to think 
of them as people like ourselves instead of queer folk who 
dress in funny costumes. They also learned the location of 
Holland, the principal occupations of the people, and much 
of interest about their mode of living. 

Birds 


Among the new books for the library there were two 
about birds. The paper covers on these were very interest- 
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ing. As usual, the covers for new books were posted on the 
bulletin board by the classroom librarian. 

The materials on the bulletin board aroused a discussion 
about birds. Some things the children wanted to know 
were: What kinds of birds are there around here? How can 
we learn to know the name of each? How can we find out 
more about our wild birds? How do birds make their 
nests? How can we learn to recognize the nests of the dif- 
ferent birds? How can we learn the kind of egg each bird 
lays? Of what use are birds? Which birds stay here all 
winter? Which birds leave? Why do they leave? Where 
do they go? Which birds come back first? Which is the 
largest bird in the world? Which is the smallest bird in the 
world? How can we get more bird pictures? How can we 
make a bird bath? How many bird pictures, poems, and 
stories can we find? 

The children found many bird poems and stories in their 
textbooks, library books, and magazines. Stories were read 
about the use of carrier pigeons during the World War. 
The children composed stories, riddles, and poems about 
birds. Some of these were written on the blackboard or 
printed on cardboard; others were copied and made into 
booklets. The pupils often gave these stories, poems, and 
riddles orally. Oral reports of nature-study walks were 
also made. 

Two of the children’s stories are given here. 

The Penguin 

The penguin has a white breast and a black back 
and tail. He weighs about thirty or forty pounds. 

He has a very long bill. 

He lives in very cold countries, in the Antarc- 
tic regions. 

He eats fish and shrimp. 
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He makes his nest in ice and snow. Around the 
nest the father puts pebbles to keep the water out. 

The mother takes a turn sitting on the two eggs 
and the father takes a turn. 

Leslie 


The Humming Bird 

The humming bird is the smallest bird in the 
world. It is a green bird with a ruby throat. 

It lives in the garden among the flowers. It eats 
honey from them. 

The nest is very small, just about the size of a 
thimble. They are very hard to find. 

Thelma 

Some of the words needed in their written work were: 
birds, branch, feathers, fly, hatching, humming, mate, mi- 
grate, mocking bird, nest, oriole, parrot, robin, sea gull, 
songster, thrush, twitter, warbling, wings, worms, wren. 

Lists were made of the different countries the children 
had read about in their readers and library books, and 
these countries were located. A bird common to each 
country was studied; for example, the ostrich in Africa, the 
stork in Holland, and the condor in South America. A bird 
chart was made on which were listed the names of birds that 
stay with us all winter and those that go south in the winter 
and north in the summer. 

The dimensions for bird houses and bird baths were esti- 
mated by the children, and also the cost of paint, nails, lum- 
ber, cement, and other materials. Information was obtained 
concerning the prices of parrots, canaries, and love birds, 
which are sold in pet shops. The children were interested in 
the range of prices of birds used for food, such as ducks, 
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chickens, turkeys, and quail. They also learned the prices 
of decorative feather pens sold in gift shops. 

Bird houses of different shapes, sizes, and designs were 
made by various pupils. Some of these bird houses were 
placed on the school grounds and some were taken home. 
A bird bath was made for the school yard and clay birds 
were modeled. The making of bird booklets provided op- 
portunity for designing beautiful covers. The children 
made some feather pens like those sold in stores. 

Bird pictures were collected from magazines and adver- 
tisements, and a few good prints, including “The Song of 
the Lark,” were bought. A bird picture exhibit was given 
for the benefit of the school. Two children often used these 
pictures as a test during the activity period, one checking 
the other upon bird recognition. Occasionally one pupil 
would ask to give the test to the entire class. The pupils 
made riddles describing birds with interesting color combi- 
nations. They painted a frieze of birds and trees, and illus- 
trated stories and poems about birds. 

Among the songs learned were “The Wood Pecker,” “The 
Oriole’s Nest,” “Pretty Little Bluebird,” and “A Gay Fellow 
Is Robin Redbreast.” Phonographic records used for ap- 
preciation were “Bobolink,” “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” “The 
Owl,” and “To a Humming Bird.” A few children learned 
to imitate some of the bird calls. 

The pupils learned many scientific facts about several 
birds, mainly those concerning their appearance, food, and 
habits. They found that certain birds should be protected 
because of their use to man and that others should be erad- 
icated because of the harm they do. Lists were made of 
birds that are helpful to the farmer and of those that are 
harmful. The children learned to recognize the calls, ap- 
pearance, nest, and eggs of different kinds of birds. They 
also gained information about migration, the period of in- 
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cubation, how birds build nests, feed the young, and teach 
them to fly. They were interested to note that birds bathe 
frequently. 

In their nature-study walks the pupils were careful not 
to frighten birds and not to destroy the eggs. They did not 
take bird nests to add to their science collection until they 
found that the nest was one which would not be used again. 
A child would often find an opportunity to examine eggs 
and make a report to the class, thus sharing the information 
with his group. One day a bird that flew into the classroom 
was caught by the boys. After a discussion the class de- 
cided it would not be right to try to keep the captive and 
they let it go free. The class made a list of birds that are 
used for food and put after the name of each bird the months 
in which it is lawful to kill it. 

The children presented an interesting assembly program 
on birds, using as a background the frieze they had made. 
They recited original poems, riddles, and stories, and gave 
the calls of several kinds of birds. Songs about birds were 
a part of the program. The children also exhibited the bird 
houses they had constructed and explained how they were 
made. 

Several members of the class continued to keep records 
of birds during the summer. These were in the form of 
observation notes and charts; some were called bird diaries. 
Some children became interested in making feeding trays 
and putting out crumbs and suet on cold days. 

Perhaps the most valuable learnings from this study of 
birds were in the field of natural science. The children 
learned to know birds, to appreciate their value, and to 
enjoy their songs and beautiful colorings. 
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CHAPTER XII 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE 
FOURTH GRADE 

Homes in Many Climates 

The teacher put pictures of Mount Vernon, a home in 
Siberia, and a home in Eskimo land on the bulletin board. 
A discussion of these pictures led the pupils to ask ques- 
tions about the different kinds of homes. Soon the entire 
group was working, to learn about homes in different cli- 
mates. Some of the questions which they wanted to answer 
were: Why do people live in different kinds of houses? How 
many different kinds of homes are there? What materials 
are used for houses? Why are some houses high and some 
low? Why are some houses round? What kind of house 
is best? What kind of house will last the longest? How 
does climate affect the kinds of houses people build? What 
is a home? Is a house a home? 

The dictionary was used to determine the difference in 
the meanings of the words “house” and “home.” , Selections 
about homes in America and in other countries were found 
in readers, language books, geographies, and histories. 
Later the pupils found other related reading material in their 
library books and in general referertce books, newspapers, 
and magazines. 

Some of the information gained was reported orally to 
the grade, and some was written in a form suitable for their 
permanent unit records about houses and homes. 

Among the words needed for written reports and com- 
positions were: adobe, apartment, basement, brick, cabin, 
is? 
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caves, cellar, cliff, dwellers, dwelling, gutters, hogan, hut, 
lumber, pigmy, plaster, plumber, stove, tents, tepee, totem, 
thatched, wigwam. 

The children had access to stories about people who lived 
in trees, cliffs, caves, huts, log houses, and other types of 
homes. By discussing these they learned how people had 
to undergo numerous hardships before they could have the 
kinds of homes they now have. They also learned many 
things about the customs of people, their environment, and 
the ways in which climate determines the different types of 
homes. They found that the discovery of electricity has 
brought into the home electric lights, vacuum cleaners, ice 
refrigeration plants, and other things which make modern 
life comfortable. 

Attention was given to home life in various climates: in 
Switzerland as representative of life in high mountains 
where the snows are heavy; in Holland, of low, wet lands; 
in Central America, of hot, moist lands; in Greenland, of 
bare, cold countries. The influence of geographical condi- 
tions in the selection of materials used in houses was 
brought out as pupils learned that stone houses were used 
in New England where rocks are plentiful, and wooden 
houses in the South and other places where wood is abun- 
dant. One-story houses are common where there are fre- 
quent earthquakes or volcanic eruptions. 

Washington’s home was studied as a typical example of 
a southern colonial home, and Lincoln’s as an example of an 
early frontier home. *As the different types of homes were 
studied, models of some of them were made. A log house 
large enough for the children to enter and use was built 
as an example of an early American home as well as a rep- 
resentation of Lincoln’s home. Mats, rugs, and other things 
used in various types of homes were made by the children. 
The best models were presented to the school museum in 
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order that other grades might have the use of them when 
they were studying about people in different climates. 

Interesting pictures of homes in many climates were col- 
lected and made into a scrapbook. A frieze was painted 
showing homes and scenes from various countries; also, 
drawings of homes were made for the “Book of Homes.” 

This study gave the children information about the people 
in each country, which helped them to understand their 
beliefs and customs. The foods used in different parts of 
the world were of particular interest. 

The children learned that fine houses are not required 
for good homes, but that the way people live in a house 
determines the kind of home it will be. They also learned 
that health is an important factor to be considered in build- 
ing houses and helps to determine the materials to be used 
and the method of ventilation to be employed. Investiga- 
tion showed them that paint is not merely a means of mak- 
ing houses attractive, but is also a means of protection for 
the wood or other material used. 

The sizes of various houses in the community were com- 
pared. The classroom was measured and compared in size 
with rooms which they measured at home. An average- 
sized one-story house in the community was selected by the 
children for measuring and they became very much inter- 
ested in estimating the size of a room and then checking 
their estimates by actual measurements. Estimating and 
measuring were necessary in building the log cabin which 
the pupils made to represent Lincoln’s home. 

While the children were studying about the homes of a 
certain country, musical selections and songs of that coun- 
try were frequently sung. Among the songs thus learned 
were: “My Old Kentucky Home” (for the South); “Blue 
Bells of Scotland” (for Scotland); “Home on the Range” 
(for the West); “Japanese Children” (for Japan); “An 
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Eskimo Ride” (for Eskimo land). Many folk games from 
the countries studied were learned by the children, such as 
“Wooden Shoes” (Holland); “Norwegian Mountain 
March” (Norway); “Pop Goes the Weasel” (America); 
“Irish Jig” (Ireland). 

At the close of the study the children gave an assembly 
program on “Homes in Many Climates.” It consisted of 
talks about homes, showing pictures and models which the 
group had made, singing typical songs, and playing folk 
games. A frieze of homes which they had made and painted 
was used in the background when the program was given. 

In this unit the learnings in the field of social science 
were particularly valuable. The children learned that there 
are many kinds of houses and discovered some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. They found that the types 
of houses used depend to a great extent upon the climate and 
the materials available in any particular locality. They 
learned further that the economic conditions of families in- 
fluence their choice of homes. Habits of living also help to 
determine the type of home: roving peoples live in tents and 
people who migrate to new countries often use their old 
styles of architecture in the new country. The children 
gained a better understanding of the people in various parts 
of the world through studying their home lives. 

Transportation 

A pupil brought in a newspaper article about the Graf 
Zeppelin and a picture of the new liner Europa and posted 
them on the bulletin board. A pupil who had been reading 
in a language book about the boats of the Norsemen, began 
to compare travel in those days with modern methods. 

Questions came up from various members of the group: 
In how many different ways do people travel? How long 
did it take Columbus to cross the ocean? How did the In- 
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dians travel? What is the best way to travel? What is 
the cheapest way to travel? What is the fastest way to 
travel? How did people travel when Lincoln lived? How 
long would it take us to cross the ocean in a boat? How 
long in an airplane? What kind of boat goes the fastest? 

They found that much of the early transportation was 
by water because there were no roads. The Indian method 
of marking paths by signs on the trees was compared with 
our highway signs of today. Lists were made of various 
modes of travel, such as walking, riding on horseback, on 
camels, in carts, stagecoaches, buggies, trains, automobiles, 
buses, trucks, balloons, steamboats, and airplanes. The 
names of such inventors as Fulton and the Wright brothers, 
and of such pioneers and explorers as Daniel Boone, Lind- 
bergh, and Byrd, were learned and their achievements dis- 
cussed. 

The pupils also learned that ways of travel depend largely 
upon geographical conditions, such as streams, mountains, 
and soil. Man’s attempts to control these by bridges, chan- 
nels, and other devices were interesting to the children. 
Lists were made of modes of transportation peculiar to cer- 
tain peoples; for example, the jinrikisha used by the Japa- 
nese and the kayak by the Eskimos. 

The advantages of having school buses to keep the chil- 
dren from being exposed to bad weather were brought up. 
The danger of not getting enough physical exercise now that 
traveling is so comfortable and inexpensive was also dis- 
cussed. Some dangers of automobile driving were men- 
tioned and it was noted that people who drive cars and 
buses often have wrecks because someone puts glass, nails, 
boards, and similar things in the road. They concluded 
they could help prevent wrecks by being careful about such 
things. Later, different pupils reported to the group that 
they had picked up things in the road and thrown them out 
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of the way. They thought they could help drivers prevent 
accidents by being careful when they crossed the road or 
the street and by taking care to walk on the side of the road 
facing the traffic. 

Oral and written reports were made on stories read from 
books, magazines, and newspapers. Special references were 
found by various groups, and trips were made to bus sta- 
tions and to railroad stations and yards. Descriptions of 
pictures of airplane hangars seen in the movies were re- 
ported to the class by various pupils. Some of the reports, 
stories, and verses were written on the blackboard or in 
booklets and some were read by the children. The follow- 
ing verse is illustrative: 


The Car 

The car can go fast, 

Because it uses oil and gas 
The engine makes a roaring sound, 

While the wheels turn round and round. 

Oleda. 

Letters were written to steamship and railway companies 
asking for advertising materials. The children wrote reports 
on topics assigned them by the group and made their own 
stories about transportation. These were usually bound in 
booklet form. They found they should know how to spell 
the following words: automobile, airplane, bus, boat, bal- 
loon, Byrd, brakes, ballast, covered-wagon, Columbus, com- 
pass, engine, Europa, Fulton, garage, hydroplane, Hudson, 
hangar, Lindbergh, Mayflower, mechanic, Norsemen, ox- 
cart, parachute, pilot, Santa Fe Trail, station, signpost, 
roundhouse, train, Viking, Wright, Zeppelin. 

The children computed distances traveled by different 
modes of transportation and made comparisons of the time 
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taken. For example, the' following problem was worked 
out: “How much longer did it take Columbus to cross the 
ocean than it took Lindbergh?” A compass was brought to 
school and problems involving its use came up. 

Models showing various modes of transportation were 
made. Among these were oxcarts, rafts, covered wagons, 
automobiles, trucks, airplanes, boats, trains, and buses. One 
child made a model of the lighthouse near the school. In 
selecting materials for models the children found that some 
materials are much lighter than others and that this fact is 
carefully considered in the selection of materials to use in 
building boats and airplanes. 

Drawings and paintings were made of lighthouses, boats, 
trains, automobiles, airplanes, etc. Pictorial maps showed 
routes of travel. One frieze showed the different kinds of 
boats and another the development of means of transporta- 
tion from the earliest times up to the present day, and a 
wall hanging showed modes of travel in different countries. 
The children learned to appreciate pictures of famous boats 
and some good ship models. 

Some of the songs that the children learned during the 
development of this unit were “Row, Row, Row Your Boat,” 
“Sailing,” and “Airplane Song.” They learned to appre- 
ciate phonograph records like “Song of the Vikings,” “Boat 
Song,” and “The Sailor.” During the physical education 
period some of the children learned to dance the “Sailor’s 
Hornpipe.” 

This study of transportation was especially valuable for 
learnings in social science. The pupils learned about modes 
of travel in different parts of the world, about the influence 
of geographical conditions on modes of travel and about 
the effect of modern travel in bringing the people in various 
parts of the world closer together, thus increasing their in- 
terdependence. It was interesting to note that the develop- 
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ment of transportation has been brought about by man’s 
attempt to control his environment. He has not only in- 
vented vehicles for travel but he has also dug canals, deep- 
ened water channels, built bridges, cut down mountains, 
made tunnels, and built various types of hard-surface roads. 

School Attendance 

When a pupil who had been absent from school returned, 
she explained that her absence had been due to a severe 
toothache. The children wanted to make a good attendance 
record for their room and they felt that in order to do this 
they must keep well. They decided that they would work 
to observe the rules of health. 

Some of the things which they wanted to know were: 
How can we keep well and strong? Why are we happier 
when we are well and attend school? How can we prevent 
colds? What shall we do if we are caught in a rain and get 
wet? What shall we eat to make us healthy? Why should 
we brush our teeth? When should we brush them? How 
should we brush them? When should we wash our hands? 
How shall we keep our nails clean? What kind of clothing 
shall we wear? How shall we care for our clothing? What 
kind of shoes shall we wear? How often do we need to take 
a tub bath? Why do we need to change all our clothes for 
sleeping? How often shall we wash our hair? Why do we 
feel better when we are dean? 

The pupils read health materials, which included many 
stories, poems, rhymes, songs, and rules found in readers, 
health books, and pamphlets. At the pleasure reading 
period material on cleanliness was read by individuals and 
groups. Original rhymes about health and school attend- 
ance were written, and a health play was given at the assem- 
bly period. 

Some words which the pupils learned to spell in this 
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study are: absent, attendance, bath, bandage, cold, clean, 
exercise, hair, iodine, mercurochrome, present, soap, sleep- 
ing, teeth, toothache, toothbrush, toothpaste, washing. 

The pupils kept an attendance record chart for their 
room, on which they recorded the number of pupils present 
each day and the number absent. They learned how to 
compute the average daily attendance for a month. They 
secured information about the cost of going to the dentist, 
of having a doctor come to the house, of going to the doc- 
tor’s office, of employing a nurse for a week, and of having 
tonsils removed. They worked problems that arose when 
it was necessary to buy things for the first-aid cabinet and 
to fit up a first-aid corner. Problems came up about the 
cost of articles pertaining to cleanliness, such as tooth- 
brushes, toothpaste, soap, wash cloths, handkerchiefs, and 
clothing. 

Interesting discussions arose when children told about 
conversations with their parents about their own school 
activities. Their parents had told them about the poor 
educational opportunities which they themselves had had. 
The children learned from their parents many interest- 
ing facts about old-fashioned remedies and superstitions. 
One of these was that a small bag of asafoetida worn on a 
string around the neck would prevent illness. They learned 
that cleanliness prevented the spread of many diseases. 

It was learned that in China people pay the doctor to 
keep them well instead of waiting until they are ill and then 
sending for the doctor as many of our people do. They 
learned that much of our medicine is imported from China 
and other countries; as the different countries were men- 
tioned they were located on maps. These things led the 
children to an interest in foreign countries. They learned 
that in olden times there was no soap, and that stones were 
used for rubbing the dirt out of clothes. 
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They learned that many medicines, such as camphor and 
quinine, come from trees. 

The children made health posters and a first-aid cabinet 
and arranged a first-aid corner. The first-aid corner was 
fitted up with a couch made from a wooden box, a mattress, 
and a pillow made by the children. With the help of the 
teacher and their parents the children made a soft soap. 
The pupils had some practice in first-aid work. 

Pictures were painted of activities in the home and school. 
Suitable colors were selected for the cabinet and the couch 
cover. Figures were drawn to show correct and incorrect 
positions for standing and sitting. 

The children gained a great deal of information concern- 
ing health, learned practical health habits in the school, and 
were encouraged to continue them in the home. There was 
increased interest in cleanliness and in prevention of the 
spread of disease. Through study and experience the chil- 
dren learned that when they are clean and neat they feel 
better; when they feel better they can do better work; when 
they are well and attend school they are happier. They 
became more careful about their clothes and habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness. They shared their first-aid corner with 
the pupils of other grades when anyone was not well or when 
there was an accident in a room or on the playground. 
School attendance was improved and absence became a rare 
thing among these children. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE FIFTH 
GRADE 

A Study of Aviation 

Talks over the radio and newspaper articles about the trip 
of the Graf Zeppelin around the world built up an interest 
in aviation. An airplane passing over the school just at the 
close of the recess period started a discussion. The entire 
class became interested in learning about different modes 
of air travel and how men learned to travel in the air. They 
visited a monoplane that had alighted in a field near by and 
examined it thoroughly. They talked with the pilot and 
learned many interesting things about the plane. 

They asked many questions. What is an airship? What 
is a dirigible? What is a zeppelin? What makes a balloon 
go up? What makes it come down? How did people first 
travel in the air? When was the airplane invented? Who 
invented it? Did the Wright brothers really make the first 
successful flight? Where is Kill Devil Hill? Could we go 
there? What makes the airplane go up and what makes it 
stay up? Can balloons that do not have engines be guided? 
What are the different kinds of airplanes? What is a para- 
chute? Why does a propeller have curved blades? How 
does a seaplane differ from an airplane? What is the aver- 
age rate of speed for an airplane? Who are our greatest 
aviators today? What airships are the most noted today? 
How does it feel to ride in an airplane? Is it very expensive 
to ride in one? 

The more recent readers and reference books which con- 
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tained stories about aviation and aviators were constantly in 
use by the pupils. As a result of this interest, newspaper 
and magazine articles, pictures, and other materials were 
brought to the classroom. The best of these were filed in 
notebooks or folders and became the property of the class. 
The poem, “Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” was 
read by the group. The abundance of reading material on 
aviation in the daily papers and in popular science magazines 
stimulated reading and discussion. Stories and poems about 
flying were written by the children. They were interested 
in reading in the papers that United States senators and 
congressmen and important business men often get to their 
appointments by air. They read newspaper accounts of 
victims of accidents being taken to hospitals by air, and of 
medicine and food being rushed by airplane to regions where 
there are epidemics. They were impressed by the way in 
which the Mississippi flood sufferers were reached by air 
when they were cut off from the ordinary means of trans- 
portation. 

Written work was necessary in keeping records of refer- 
ences, in recording information about various methods of 
traveling by air, and in making books about aviation. 

Some words that the pupils learned to spell are given 
here: airplane, airport, airship, balloon, beacon, biplane, 
Byrd, direction, dirigible, gliders, guidable, hangar, Lind- 
bergh, mechanic, monoplane, parachute, pilot, propeller, 
steered, triplanes, Zeppelin. 

The following are examples of problems which they made 
and solved: (i) Find out how much gas is consumed in 
traveling xoo miles in a small monoplane and compare this 
amount with the amount consumed in traveling ioo miles in 
a Ford automobile. Find the difference in cost. (2) Com- 
pare the amount and cost of gas required for traveling 100 
miles in the Graf Zeppelin with the amount and cost of that 
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required for ioo miles in a large transportation bus. (3) 
Compare the time it took Lindbergh to cross the ocean with 
the time it took Columbus. (4) Find out how much less 
time is required to go from New York to Los Angeles by 
airplane than by train. 

The development of aviation was traced from the early 
types of balloons to the different modern types of balloons 
and airplanes. Stories about the Wright brothers and their 
success in North Carolina in 1903 were especially interest- 
ing to the children because they lived in Eastern North 
Carolina. Some children who had visited the memorial to 
the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk told the class about their 
trip. Lindbergh’s flights were traced on the maps. Byrd’s 
activities at the South Pole were followed with interest, and 
the bulletin board was frequently supplied with items about 
“Little America.” Materials from daily newspapers and 
magazines kept the study up to date. Pictures of Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, and other noted aviators and of the Spirit of 
St. Louis, the Graf Zeppelin, the Los Angeles, and other 
famous airships were collected. The use of air travel for 
the army and navy was discussed and maps were made show- 
ing important aerial routes. A state map was outlined and 
the airports located on it. 

During a study of the development of traveling in the air, 
from balloons to the present-day airplane, the children were 
engaged in related activities. They made kites and flew 
them; models of balloons and airplanes; records of places 
where information about aviation could be found; and 
scrapbooks, notebooks, and folders in which to keep the 
clippings, pictures, and records for references. They filed 
the magazine pictures and clippings they collected. 

Covers were designed for the pupils’ booklets and many 
drawings were made of balloons and airplanes. A frieze 
beginning with balloons and showing the development of 
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aviation was painted. After the pupils had decided on the 
parts of the frieze that different pupils should make, all 
worked together and were appreciative of the efforts and 
work of one another. Many of the children made more 
than one attempt before they were willing to accept their 
own work. Suitable pictures from the collection of pictures 
on aviation were selected and studied for their aesthetic 
values. 

“Oh, Ship of the Air” and other suitable songs were sung. 

The pupils learned some things about the construction of 
balloons, why they go up and how they are brought down; 
the different parts of an airplane and their uses ; what makes 
an airplane go and how it is guided. 

The qualifications of a good pilot were listed and the chil- 
dren noted some of the habits which help pilots to develop 
great powers of endurance. Information about the lives and 
habits of Lindbergh and other famous aviators was eagerly 
sought and read by the pupils. 

In studying about aviation and making a collection of 
materials, the pupils were interested in arranging them for 
permanent use in the school and wished to continue to make 
contributions. Their study led them to an interest in differ- 
ent ways of traveling by land. 

The children gained a broader understanding of the influ- 
ence of the development of the airplane on our social and 
economic conditions. They learned that the airplane industry 
gives employment to many thousands of people and that air- 
planes and materials used in their construction are a great 
factor in the trade relations of the countries. A real eco- 
nomic situation was provided by the fact that wealthy people 
came by airplane to hunt and fish in the neighborhood where 
the children lived, and used many of the children’s fathers 
as guides. They learned to appreciate the fact that air 
travel is the fastest mode of travel and the importance of 
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this factor in some business matters and in cases where the 
life of a patient depends upon getting him to a doctor at once 
or upon bringing help quickly. 

Pottery of the Nations 

The teacher took a piece of native pottery to the class- 
room and used it on her desk for flowers. A few days later 
she put pictures of various kinds of pottery on the bulletin 
board. These included magazine pictures, pictures found in 
pamphlets advertising pottery, and a picture of Egyptian 
pottery taken from the lid of a cardboard box which had 
been a container for a bottle of perfume. The first-grade 
children had been making pottery, and the fifth-grade chil- 
dren, who had not had that experience, wished to try it. 
They expressed a desire to learn about the kinds of pottery 
that are made in different countries. 

Questions came up about pottery and the making of it. 
Why is some clay black, some red, and some brown? Why 
does the clay that we find near water crack after it gets 
thoroughly dry? What kind of clay is best for pottery? 
Where can we get good clay? How do people make pottery 
of different colors? Where shall we keep our clay? How 
"shall we keep it moist? How shall we divide our work so 
that everybody may work on pottery? What shall we do 
when we work in clay to keep ourselves and our classroom 
clean? If we start a piece of pottery one day and do not 
finish it, how can we keep the clay moist so that we may 
work on it another day? Why did the bowl we tried to fire 
in a furnace look like a brick? What is done to clay in 
order to get it ready for use? How can we make a potter’s 
wheel? What makes the clay stick to the potter’s wheel? 

The study of pottery stimulated interest in reading, and 
there was a great deal of material available on this subject. 
One of the newly adopted secpnd readers contained some 
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accounts of Indian pottery, and the pupils who had reading 
difficulties read them and gave a report. Pamphlets were 
read by all pupils, and encyclopedias were used for reference 
work. The children read about the opening presentation 
of the Passion Play, which is presented every ten years at 
Oberammergau; and Anton Lang, who formerly played the 
part of Christ in the play, was of interest to them because 
he was a potter. They read the “Potter’s Song” from 
“Keramos,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and “The 
Potters,” anonymous. 

Committees who went to various classrooms for research 
work made written reports, and records were kept of the 
work done each day. They wrote to pottery plants and to 
gift shops that sell pottery, asking for pamphlets and cata- 
logs for the permanent school files. 

Some words which the children learned to spell are: 
ceramic, clay, coil, design, Dresden, dye, firing, kaolin, kiln, 
majolica, mesh, moisture, Navajo, plaque, pottery, residual, 
slip, slush, tile, ware, Wedgewood. 

Records were kept of the cost of various kinds of clay, 
shellac, paint, and sandpaper. The total cost of these was 
found and also the cost per pupil. The pupils calculated 
the cost of various pieces of pottery they had made and 
compared these prices with those of American pottery and 
imported pottery. They learned that there is a duty on 
imported pottery and found out why this duty is imposed. 

The early use of pottery for storing grain and for carrying 
water was studied. The pupils learned that some of the 
earliest remains of civilization are in the form of pottery 
and that records on pottery indicate different periods. 
Stories and articles about excavations were frequently 
brought to class. They were surprised to learn that the 
oldest pottery plant in the United States was established in 
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their own state (North Carolina) in 1742; and the next old- 
est in Pennsylvania in 1750. 

They made a map of North Carolina showing the location 
of pottery plants and clay deposits. Information for this 
came from the State Agricultural College. They learned 
that their own state is divided into five clay belts, has kaolin 
in great quantities, and has every known kind of clay. Clay 
was not found in sufficient quantity and quality to warrant 
pottery plants in their locality. Important pottery plants 
were located on the United States map, and pictures showing 
the pottery of foreign countries were brought to the class- 
room. A frieze was made showing pottery typical of differ- 
ent nations with characteristic scenes from the countries 
represented as the background. 

A special table for clay work was made and covered with 
oilcloth. Information concerning the preparation of clay 
was obtained. 1 Each pupil in the class made at least one 
piece of pottery, and several made many pieces. These 
articles included vases, bowls, book-ends, urns, match- 
holders, ash-trays, pitchers, jugs, mugs, plaques, wall vases, 
candle-holders, and paper-weights. The coil method was 
used in making most of these. The best pieces were either 
fired or shellacked and painted. Those that were to hold 
water or other liquids were shellacked five times and painted 
with a good enamel paint or painted with alabastine first and 
then shellacked. A crude potter’s wheel was made by using 
a flower stand and attaching a round eight-inch board on it 
in such a way that it would revolve. A furnace for firing the 
pottery was made in the yard. 

All pupils worked on the large unit, but individual chil- 
dren did different things on different days. Some made the 
pottery while others hunted materials or wrote reports and 

1 Frederick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossman, Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928), Chap. X. 
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made records of references which contained information on 
the subject. Some children drew designs to use on pottery, 
some smoothed pieces they had made, others painted their 
pieces, and still others drew or painted on the frieze which 
showed pottery characteristic of the various nations. 

The children worked individually and in groups. They 
were glad to recognize good work done by any member of 
the class. They were careful not to break any of the pottery 
made. Each child had a piece of pottery to carry home, 
and the class as a whole shared the results of their work 
with others. A large bowl was left for the classroom; a 
vase and a wall hanging were sent to the county exhibit; 
vases were presented to the teacher and to the supervisor 
who had given special help in this unit of work. 

Pictures of various kinds of pottery were studied because 
of interesting shapes and designs, and this stimulated the 
children to attempt new shapes and designs. One boy made 
a vase that he painted green with a black band around the 
top. Just below the band was a row of small black goats. 
This represented pottery from Switzerland. Other pieces 
were made to represent types of pottery previously illus- 
trated on a frieze. 

The children learned to recognize and appreciate the fol- 
lowing kinds of pottery: Poole, majolica, Japanese, willow 
ware, Danish, Lang, and native pottery. They soon learned 
to distinguish hand-turned pottery from the machine-made 
variety and to appreciate some of the old jars their mothers 
had. The home demonstration agent arranged an exhibit of 
good native pottery from another section of the state. Both 
parents and children enjoyed the exhibit and as a result some 
pieces were bought for their homes. 

While many articles the children made were copies of 
pictures or of objects they had seen, some were original. 
One boy made a wall hanging which represented his idea of 
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the Indians making pottery. This wall hanging showed 
Indian wigwams, a piece of pottery being fired, and an In- 
dian in a canoe, going out to procure more clay. 

The pupils became interested in learning more about soils. 
They learned that clays are colored by minerals or mineral 
deposits present in the soil. They found that clay which 
contains much sand will crack when it is dry and that it 
must be kept damp for modeling. As they read about pot- 
tery, they gained some information about the different mate- 
rials needed in china and glass making and the processes 
involved. This opened new avenues of interest which were 
followed by a few members of the class. 

The chief value of this unit of work lies in the increased 
appreciation of the artistic values of good pottery. The 
children came to understand that the value of an article 
often lies more in the workmanship than in the materials 
used. They learned to appreciate good colors, form and 
design, and something of how the backgrounds of peoples 
are expressed in art. They came to understand the actual 
process of pottery making and thus gained many meanings 
of interest and value to them. They studied pottery making 
as an industry and discovered that the members of some 
communities are almost all engaged in this industry and 
that in some families this has been their means of livelihood 
from generation to generation. 

A Study of Cloth 

On Friday, a pupil announced that he was planning to go 
with his father on Saturday to a cotton gin. The group 
asked for a report of the visit. Before the pupils arrived 
on Monday, the teacher placed pictures of cotton and sam- 
ples of cotton, wool, linen, silk, and rayon cloth on the 
bulletin board. The child’s report, along with the materials 
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on the bulletin board, led the children to become interested 
in a study of cloth. 

Some of the things that they wanted to know were: How 
many kinds of cloth are there? Who made the first cloth? 
How can cloth be made from a plant? How is cotton made 
into thread? How is wool made into thread? How is 
thread made into cloth? How does the silkworm weave his 
cocoon? What happens to the silkworm when his cocoon 
is used? What is linen made of? How is it made into 
thread? What is rayon? How is it made? Where are the 
different kinds of cloth made? How shall we know which 
kind of cloth to select? 

The pupils read in their geographies about places where 
cotton and flax are grown. In their readers and reference 
books they read stories about the silkworm and the raising 
of sheep. They wrote for pamphlets about the manufacture 
of silk, cotton, wool, and rayon and added them to their 
reading center. Information about the early use of cotton, 
linen, wool, and silk was collected and studied. The devel- 
opment of weaving was traced from the home to the factory. 
A report on the manner in which China so long guarded the 
secret of silk making led one group to make a special study 
of the development of the manufacture of silk. Cotton and 
flax plants were studied, and the group learned how rayon 
is made and how silk is produced. They secured samples of 
cloth and of materials showing stages in the production of va- 
rious kinds of cloth. The samples and exhibits secured were 
carefully classified, labeled, and filed, in order that they 
might be used in later work or by other grades. 

The children were interested to learn that the largest 
hosiery mill in the world, the largest damask mill in the 
world, and the largest denim mill in the world are located in 
North Carolina. After they had learned about these places 
in their own state, they collected similar facts about other 
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states and countries noted for the production of textiles. 
Lists were made of places which are important sources of 
raw materials for cloth and of places noted for the manu- 
facture of materials. These places were located on maps. 
Articles concerning the market and overproduction of cot- 
ton were read in the newspapers. Fashion magazines were 
studied, especially by the girls, to learn about the materials 
suitable for various types of clothing. 

There were many oral reports based on the articles read. 
The members of the class discussed the reports and made 
plans for carrying on the unit of work. Records were kept 
of the work and, in the booklets which the children made, 
the different steps in cloth making were shown. Letters 
were written asking for samples of cloth, bulletins about 
cloth, and exhibits showing the various stages in manufac- 
turing cloth. Some words which the pupils learned to spell 
while studying about cloth are as follows: bale, bolls, boll 
weevil, China, cloth, cocoon, cotton gin, dyed, factory, fiber, 
flax, India, invented, linen, rayon, Scotland, spin, shuttle, 
staple, thread, warp, woof, woven, yields. 

The daily quotations from the cotton market furnished 
the pupils data for practical problems because cotton fur- 
nished the means of livelihood for some of their families. 
The prices of clothing made of cotton, silk, linen, and rayon 
were compared. Problems similar to these were given: 
(i) Mary can buy silk for a dress at two dollars a yard 
or voile at fifty cents a yard. It takes two and a half yards 
to make her dress. How much money will she save if she 
buys the voile instead of the silk? (2) John can buy a shirt 
for a dollar and a half. His mother will need two yards 
of material to make a shirt for him. How much money will 
he save if he buys material at thirty cents a yard instead of 
buying a ready-made shirt? 

The pupils went to visit an old lady who had a spinning 
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wheel. After they had watched her spin for a while, some 
of the children tried to spin. They also visited a home in 
which a woman was weaving rugs on a loom. Later, the 
boys made knitting needles for the girls and a frame for 
weaving. The knitting needles were made of chinquapin 
and gall berry branches. The bark was scraped off with 
pocket knives, and glass was used for making them smooth. 
After the needles were dried a short time in the sun or by 
the fire, they were ready for use. The pupils made one 
book which contained information about cloth made from 
plants, such as flax and cotton, and another about cloth 
made from animals, such as sheep and silkworms. These 
books contained samples and information about processes 
used in making cloth. 

Pictures were drawn of cotton and flax plants, of a 
cocoon, and of trees used for rayon. Pieces of homespun 
and textiles with historical designs were examined. Included 
in these were coverlets, prints, samplers, hooked rugs, and 
woven rugs. These were brought to school by the children, 
by the teacher, and by the supervisor. The group became 
interested in old quilts owned by their parents. Descriptions 
were given of some quilts and others were brought to school. 
Such patterns as “Young Man’s Fancy,” “Tree of Life,” 
“Log Cabin,” and “The Rising Sun” were included in the 
collection. Some of the girls made individual collections of 
quilt patterns. Color, line, and design were discussed and 
the beauty of the hand work was noted. Original designs 
were made by both boys and girls. The pupils also learned 
to appreciate “The Spinning Song,” by Mendelssohn. 

Discussions of the use and care of their clothing led to 
the following conclusions: 

Woolen clothes are best for cold weather. 

Cotton and linen are suitable for school wear because they 
are easily laundered. 
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Coats and hats should not be worn in the house because 
they are for protection when one goes out of doors. 

We should not wear our best clothes for work or rough 
play. 

Our clothes will wear longer and look better if we keep 
them mended. 

We should keep our dresses or suits on hangers when not 
in use. 

Good materials look better and are usually cheaper in the 
end because they last longer. 

The classroom served as a laboratory where the pupils 
could use some of these suggestions. Coats were placed on 
hangers, clothes were mended when torn, and wet coats were 
placed where they would soon dry. 

This study of cloth gave the pupils a knowledge of the 
different kinds of cloth. They learned about the sources of 
materials and the processes which are used to change the 
raw material to the finished products. They became famil- 
iar with types of weaving and had some experience with 
simple looms. Information gained from parents and grand- 
parents and from the study of old quilts, coverlets, and other 
articles made by their ancestors gave them a better under- 
standing of life in earlier times and increased their appre- 
ciation of the knowledge possessed by their parents. They 
learned to recognize the characteristic features of cotton, 
silk, wool, and rayon. They gained information which was 
of practical use in the selection and care of their clothing. 
Data on contributions made by various nations to the de- 
velopment of textiles showed the dependence of one nation 
upon others and the world-wide importance of the textile 
industry. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE SIXTH 
GRADE 

Beautifying the Classroom 
On the first day of school the teacher and the pupils 
talked about their work for the year. They decided that 
their classroom should be a place where they could work 
together and live together happily during the school year. 
They described the kind of a room they would like to have; 
they considered the purposes of the schoolroom and decided 
that it should be a place where everyone could work on 
interesting things; they discussed the furnishings of the 
room and what might be done to improve its appearance. 
They decided they should like to work to make their class- 
room more attractive in itself, and a better place in which 
to work. 

Several questions came up. How can we make our room 
more attractive? What shall we do first? Shall we bring 
pictures? What kinds of pictures shall we bring? How 
many shall we put on the walls? What shall we do with 
the pictures we do not hang? What other things shall we 
put on our walls? How many plants shall we have? What 
kinds of plants? Where shall we keep them? Who will 
care for the plants and arrange fresh flowers? Should we 
make a table or a case for our science collection? Would 
someone give old chairs for our reading center? Who will 
bring old inner tubes to be used in weaving seats for the 
chairs which have been given for the reading center? 
Where shall we have our reading center, our art center, and 
185 
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our science center? Shall we make curtains for the win- 
dows? How shall we make our bulletin board useful and 
attractive? How high should our reading table be? What 
color shall we paint the furniture in our reading center? 
Shall we use different colors of paint for the different cen- 
ters? How can we make a good newspaper rack? What 
kind of magazine holder shall we make? What other things 
shall we make? Where shall we get the money to do these 
things? 

The children read articles about school equipment, paints, 
color combinations, materials suitable for upholstering 
school furniture, wall hangings, curtains, the proper care of 
furniture, and materials for dyes. Materials on the bulletin 
board and magazines and newspapers in the classroom stim- 
ulated reading. These selections were not only interesting 
reading materials but also were the basis of much oral dis- 
cussion. The pupils kept written records of their activities 
and wrote letters asking for information or ordering mate- 
rials to be used in the schoolroom. 

Some words frequently used in their oral and written 
work were: adequate, artistic, chintz, completed, cretonne, 
denim, discarded, durable, easel, estimate, friezes, responsi- 
bility, shellac, suitable, upholstering, utility. 

In planning the work, the children made estimates of the 
cost of each piece of furniture they wished to make and 
these were later compared with the actual costs. Records 
were kept of the money made and spent. Measurements 
were necessary in making curtains, tables, and other fur- 
nishings. 

Historical and geographical prints and friezes were used 
for wall hangings. As a result of class discussions, the 
sources of paint, cloth, wood, and other materials were 
traced by some of the pupils. Interest was shown in the 
historical development of school furniture and equipment, 
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and an old slate and some rare copies of old books were 
brought to school. 

When planning the furniture to make, the pupils con- 
sidered durability, appearance, and the possibilities of avail- 
able materials. They found pictures of various types of 
chairs and tables for reading and noted the characteristics 
of these. It was found that the chairs and tables used in 
homes are usually too expensive for a schoolroom. The 
children wove strips of inner tubes into seats for chairs that 
had been discarded by some of the parents, and used these 
chairs in the reading center. They constructed an easel, 
tables, a case for science specimens, a newspaper rack, a 
magazine stand, a bulletin board, and a filing cabinet. They 
made cushions for window seats, curtains for the windows, 
wall hangings, scrapbooks for various collections, portfolios 
for art materials, and many other articles. They collected 
the materials and arranged them for use in the various cen- 
ters of interest. They learned that many useful and beauti- 
ful articles could be secured at little or no cost. They 
worked together harmoniously and criticized one another’s 
work in a friendly way. Many times several pupils worked 
on the same article, each doing the thing he could do best 
in order that the finished product might be as satisfactory 
as possible. 

An art gallery consisted of a special bulletin board on 
which famous pictures could be placed, wall pockets, and a 
portfolio for keeping additional pictures. These materials 
included reproductions of old masterpieces and of modern 
works of art. Art scrapbooks and books on picture study 
were kept in the art center. A table and two chairs were 
placed near the art gallery in order that the pupils might 
use it freely when they were not engaged in other activities. 
Color harmony and the lighting of the room were studied in 
order to determine the color to use for the furniture and 
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other equipment. The pupils learned that cool colors are 
usually best for rooms that have a great deal of light. In- 
teresting designs were made for cushions, book-ends, pot- 
tery, magazine racks, and other articles. The friezes were 
painted on kraft paper and the wall hangings on cloth. One 
bulletin board often contained pictures of famous musicians 
and articles and pictures about music and musicians. 

A special science center was arranged, and the specimens 
brought by the pupils were kept in a case constructed by 
them. The class made a science record book which gave 
information about the specimens. They learned that it is 
often inadvisable to have many flowers in the room but that 
a few growing plants help to purify the air. They experi- 
mented in order to find the best way to adjust their curtains 
and windows. 

The children became interested in beautifying their own 
homes. They often told the teacher about rehanging pic- 
tures, repairing and refinishing old furniture, and making 
other changes at home. Parents often made suggestions to 
their children which were useful in the classroom activities. 

The pupils learned to appreciate utility and beauty in 
furniture, and they were more careful in their use of school 
furniture and other school property. They learned that a 
well furnished room is one that is usable and comfortable, 
and in selecting materials to use in the classroom they con- 
sidered their cost and utility and whether they could be 
easily cleaned. Their furniture was movable and could be 
arranged for a special luncheon or pushed aside in order to 
make room for folk games with phonograph or mouth harp 
accompaniment. Pupils frequently expressed their pleasure 
and pride in their room. They seemed especially pleased 
to have visitors from other schools. 
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A School Garden 

In working out plans for a school lunch the problem 
arose of securing the food. One child suggested that a 
school garden would help. After several discussions of pos- 
sible ways and means, the pupils asked the principal if they 
might use one corner of the school grounds for a garden. 
This could be done because the yard was large, and sufficient 
space was left for a playground. 

Soon the group was working to have a good school garden 
with many kinds of vegetables. Some of the questions they 
asked are given here: How shall we prepare the ground for 
planting? What vegetables shall we plant? Where shall 
we get the seeds? Who will plant them? Why should we 
test seeds? Shall we grow flowers in our garden? What 
kind of fertilizer do we need? How much of it do we need? 
How shall we put the fertilizer on the ground? When shall 
we put it on? What shall we do with the vegetables we do 
not eat? 

Many materials that were useful in this unit of work were 
found in science readers and other science books, general 
reference books, catalogs from reliable seed houses, bulle- 
tins from the State Agricultural Extension Service and the 
United States Department of Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, newspaper and magazine articles about vegetables, and 
market quotations in the daily papers. 

Several histories were used in the search for information 
concerning the development of tools for farming. The chil- 
dren learned how the potato and tobacco were introduced 
into Europe by the first English explorers of Carolina, and 
they were interested to know of the early belief that toma- 
toes were poisonous. 

The effect of climate, rainfall, and soil on plant growth 
was studied and physical maps were sketched. The native 
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homes of many plants were located. The names of certain 
foods that are widely used in different countries were listed 
with the names of these countries; for example, Rice: Japan. 

The pupils made reports on their reading, on the work 
done in the garden, on the growth of the plants, and on 
general conditions in the garden. These furnished materials 
for oral and written English work. Records were kept of 
the work done in the school garden and of the planting and 
growth of vegetables. Letters were written asking for cata- 
logs and for government bulletins that would give useful 
information about gardening. While this work was being 
carried on the children learned to spell the following words : 
cabbage, carrots, collards, cultivate, fertilizer, kale, lettuce, 
moisture, mustard, nitrate, okra, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
plowshare, prepared, radishes, rutabagas, spinach, vege- 
tables. 

The pupils measured the garden plot to make the rows 
equidistant. They kept account of the money spent on the 
garden and estimated the cost of things donated. They 
read the daily market quotations for fresh vegetables, and 
made problems about their vegetables, estimating the 
amount they would get if the vegetables were sold on the 
market. They used mensuration tables when measuring 
their garden and laying out the plots and rows. They esti- 
mated the amount of vegetables required to serve certain 
numbers of people and decided how to dispose of the vege- 
tables not used at school. 

The pupils plowed the ground, planted the seeds, set out 
plants, used fertilizer, tilled the soil, pulled up weeds, and 
prepared the vegetables for use. As the vegetables matured, 
they prepared and served some of them in their classroom. 
The girls prepared a vegetable salad and served it at a class 
party. 

Still-life studies of vegetables and pictures with agricultu- 
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ral settings, such as “The Gleaners,” were studied. A frieze 
was made showing the life history of a plant. Drawings 
of the different plants in the school garden were kept in a 
garden booklet which had an attractively lettered cover. 

The food values of the various vegetables were noted and 
discussed and in this way the children learned the impor- 
tance of eating green vegetables. They also learned the 
differences between starchy and green vegetables and why 
the latter should be eaten freely. By consulting cookbooks 
the pupils found new ways of preparing vegetables. The 
reports that they made to the class caused other pupils to 
try new ways of cooking vegetables, and the satisfactory 
results caused the children to eat more vegetables. Work- 
ing in the garden gave the girls and boys an opportunity 
for more outdoor exercise. 

The children experimented by planting some vegetables 
without fertilizer. When these plants were compared with 
those which had been fertilized, it was found that the fer- 
tilizer made the plants grow larger and faster. Before 
planting was begun, seeds were tested to see if they would 
germinate. In deciding where to plant seeds, the soil was 
examined in different places, and plants from the different 
soils were examined and compared. Samples of various 
kinds of soils and plants found in the community were col- 
lected. The children planned to sow peas after the vege- 
tables were gathered, in order that the soil would be in good 
condition the next year. A study of garden vegetables 
showed that dyes and starch are made from some of them. 

Help had been received from people in the community, 
and the children showed their appreciation by sharing plants 
from their garden with those who had helped them. When 
school closed they gave the vegetables that were left to the 
people in the community. 
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The teacher and the pupils received valuable assistance 
from both the county farm agent and the home demonstra- 
tion agent. The children had the opportunity to observe 
the results obtained from gardening scientifically and 
learned how to use some of the helps provided in bulletin 
form by the state and the national government. They estab- 
lished the habit of eating more vegetables. The school 
garden served as a connecting link between the school and 
the home. It led into some home gardening activities for 
the summer. 

How the Race Has Put Itself on Record 

One of the pupils brought a large hornet’s nest for the 
school science collection. During class discussion they 
learned that the nest is made of paper and that the process 
by which it is made is essentially the same as the one used 
for making ordinary paper. A discussion of paper brought 
out the fact that one of its chief uses is the keeping of rec- 
ords. The class thought it would be worth while to learn 
more about this subject. 

They were particularly interested in finding how people 
have kept records from ancient times up to the present. 
Some of their questions were as follows: How is paper 
made? What kinds of paper are there? What are the 
best kinds? Why do people want to keep records? What 
sorts of records do they keep? What different ways have 
people used for the keeping of records? Why did people 
first make books? What did the first book look like? How 
did people make books before the invention of the printing 
press? Are there many different kinds of books? How 
could we keep records if we did not have paper? Do people 
in different countries write differently? How did people 
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learn to write? How did people find out how to print? 
What does it cost to publish a book? 

Histories, readers, geographies, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, and reference books were searched for informa- 
tion about the historical development of records. As a re- 
sult, they learned that the development of records was 
somewhat as follows: 

Indians and Pastoral Peoples: Notched sticks; picture 
writing on skins, barks, bones, leaves, stones, totem poles 
(northwestern Indians), etc.; knotted cords telling stories 
of events, bundles of sticks, wampum. 

Ancient Civilization Peoples: Knotted leather thongs; 
Babylonian tablets, prisms, and cylinders; Egyptian papy- 
rus, ink, ink tablets, reed brushes; wooden writing boards, 
wooden ink wells, hieroglyphic writing: wax tablets with 
Greek and Roman alphabets; clay ink wells, papyrus scrolls. 

Oriental Peoples: Parchment, mold and deckle paper from 
linen rags; evolution of alphabet; East Indian palm leaf 
books; Chinese books and scrolls, seals, bamboo brushes, 
pens and Chinese ink; paper making. 

Medieval Peoples: Parchment, the hornbook; illuminating 
manuscripts; tooling leather bindings; sewing and binding 
books; development of the printing press. 

Colonial Peoples: Various types of hornbooks, quill pens; 
copies of Colonial records, The New England Primer and 
other books, samplers. 

New Methods of Making Records: Moving Picture; 
Phonograph, Dictaphone, Telescribe, Television. 

Many books were examined, and the arrangement, the 
workmanship, and the materials of which a book was made 
were especially noted. There was experience in the using 
of tables of contents and indices. A study of the evolution 
of the book resulted in the following outline: 
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EVOLUTION OF THE BOOK 

I. Manuscripts 

1. Forms 

a. The scroll 

b. The book with leaves 

c. The book with attached case cover 

2. Work of the scribe or copyist 

a. Materials and methods 

b. The art of illuminating 

II. The Printed Book 

x. Wood block printing 

2. Printing by movable type 

3. Typesetting machines 

a. The linotype 

b. The monotype 

4. The electrotype process 

5. The modern press 

The arrangement of books in the library, the mending of 
books, the cataloging of books and other materials, the 
making of a filing cabinet, and the filing of materials all 
became interesting activities as the study of records pro- 
gressed. 

The development of the printing press was studied and 
its tremendous influence was discussed in its cultural and 
commercial aspects. The uses of the typewriter and the 
mimeograph were investigated. The lives of Gutenberg, 
Caxton, and others who did much to develop printing were 
studied. Reports were written about the Rosetta Stone, 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and other famous records. Various 
types of records were studied, such as crude painting on 
pottery, designs on rugs and wall hangings, and writing or 
printing on wall paper or some substitute for it. Some very 
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old books were examined. The children learned that it is 
important to know about the past because of its effect on 
the present. They found that the principal ways of doing 
this are by reading records of some kind and by securing 
information passed on from one person to another. They 
understood that of the two ways the first is the more reliable. 

The pupils learned something about the different methods 
of keeping records in different countries. They became par- 
ticularly interested in the records of the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Chinese, and others who had made important 
contributions to the development of satisfactory ways of 
keeping records. i 

This unit of work was outstandingly rich in opportunities 
for the use of industrial arts. The children reproduced as 
many of the old record forms as possible. They made paper 
from old rags and used the following tools and mediums in 
making records: scrolls, clay and wax tablets, stylus, tally 
sticks, and knotted cords, quill pens, hornbooks, books, etc. 
They became interested in the mechanics of bookmaking 
and learned how books are printed and bound. It was 
found that in sewing books the machine process is cheaper 
but hand-sewn books are stronger. The children made vari- 
ous types of books, designed covers for them, and made 
illustrations for stories. In decorating the book covers the 
pupils learned to make and use blocks of wood, linoleum, 
and potatoes. They especially enjoyed making some illumi- 
nated manuscripts. They made designs similar to those the 
Indians used on their pottery and drawings similar to those 
found on the cave walls of prehistoric man. They published 
a mimeographed newspaper as a record of school activities 
and this activity taught them the value of accuracy in 
printed articles. A most attractive exhibit designed to in- 
crease appreciation of beautiful and interesting books was 
arranged by the pupils. 
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Some pupils kept diaries as records of personal activities. 
They ordered materials to be used in this unit of work. 
Written reports about various activities connected with the 
unit were prepared and preserved in booklet form or in files. 
The correct spelling of the following words and many others 
were results of this study: alphabet, cuneiform, diary, Egyp- 
tians, Gutenberg, hieroglyphics, hornet, library, marbling, 
monastery, papyrus, parchment, Phoenicians, printing press, 
pulp, quill pens, records, scribe, typewriter, vellum. 

The pupils compared the prices of various books. Some 
information was secured about the prices of first editions 
and other rare books. They secured price lists of materials 
required for making and repairing books. The amounts 
needed were estimated and ordered. 

Through this study of records the pupils learned about 
the historical development of records. This was so closely 
interwoven with history and geography that many valuable 
learnings in those fields resulted from this unit. The ex- 
periences the children had in the making of such things as 
primitive peoples’ records, clay and wax tablets, stylus, and 
scrolls, in illuminating manuscripts, in making loose-leaf 
books, in folding signatures, in sewing and binding books, 
in caring for their library, in repairing books, and in filing 
materials — all have given them not only information about 
how these things are done, but also a world-wide view of the 
development of records, and have built up desirable atti- 
tudes in the selection, appreciation, and care of good books. 
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CHAPTER XV 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE SEVENTH 
GRADE 

Ouh Native Trees 

A girl brought some leaves for the science center. In 
making her report to the group, she used the wrong name 
for one leaf. A discussion of the correct name started an 
interest in learning the different kinds of trees that grow in 
the vicinity. 

Several questions were asked: How shall we learn the 
names of trees? How do trees differ? In how many ways 
may new trees be started? What are the parts of a tree? 
What parts of the tree grow? How can we tell the age of a 
tree? Many leaves look alike; how shall we tell them 
apart? How shall we know the trees in winter when they 
do not have leaves? How many different kinds of trees grow 
in our community? Where do they grow? Do trees need 
to be fertilized and cultivated? 

Reading material for this large unit of work was found 
in readers, general reference books, nature-study books, 
magazines, newspapers, government bulletins, and pamphlets 
of various kinds. The pupils made a collection of poems 
which included “Salute to the Trees,” by Henry Van Dyke; 
“Trees,” by Bliss Carman; “Shade,” by Theodosia Garri- 
son; “Trees’ Feelings,” by Charlotte Perkins Stetson; 
“Wood Grain,” by John B. Tabb; “Birches,” by Robert 
Frost; and “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer. Nature-study trips 
and reports of activities provided oral English experiences. 
The record books about trees contained poems, original 
199 
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stories, and other information. Letters were written to gov- 
ernment bureaus and other places, asking for information 
about trees and forests. 

The following list contains some of the words the pupils 
used in their written work: alternate, bark, bole, branches, 
chinquapin, cutting, deciduous, foliage, graft, head, leaf, 
resemble, rootlets, roots, sap, spray, sumach, twigs. 

The children found the average yearly growth of a tree 
and made problems about it. They determined the height 
of a tree by putting a stick into the ground with three feet 
of it above the ground, measuring its shadow on a sunny 
morning, and solving the problem by proportion. They 
compared the sizes of trees and made problems about lum- 
ber. In a nursery catalogue they found the list prices of 
some of their native trees. 

They made a list of famous historical trees, which in- 
cluded: “The Royal Oak” in England, where the king hid 
from his enemies; “The Washington Elm” in Cambridge, 
where Washington took command of the American army; 
“The Treaty Elm” in Philadelphia, where Penn made the 
treaty with the Indians; “Washington’s Live Oak Tree” near 
Wilmington, North Carolina. It is said -that Washington 
once sat under this live oak to rest and eat his dinner, and 
for this reason the people of that section have long cher- 
ished it. The following story is told in the community: 

“One woman who lived near the tree felt particular pride 
in it because of its beauty and its historical associations and 
declared that she would always protect it. Not long ago, 
when a public highway was, surveyed, the line ran through 
the tree. Later the men who worked on the road prepared 
to cut the old live oak down. Snatching a gun, the woman 
ran to the road and dared the men to touch the tree. She 
told them that Washington had eaten and rested in its shade 
and it should not be cut down. With her gun at hand she 
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sat quietly day by day and watched the building of the 
road.” 

The story may or may not be true. However, the beauti- 
ful live oak is still standing and the hard surface highway 
curves around it. The children learned that trees have 
played an interesting part in many legends as well as in 
myths, and that in primitive England the strange worship 
of the Druids centered around the oak tree. Lists were 
made of trees for which certain places are noted, such as 
the redwoods of California. They learned that one genera- 
tion must look ahead for the next in forest preservation 
because it takes a long time for a tree to grow. They also 
learned that they should plant trees for future use, especially 
holly trees and other evergreens which are so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed in preparing for the Christmas season. When 
Christmas came, instead of cutting down holly trees, as 
some people did in that locality, they took only branches, or 
used small pines or cedars from dense groves. 

The children made a portfolio for leaf prints which they 
made and mounted. They made a notebook which con- 
tained pressed leaves and information about them and the 
trees from which they came. Racks were made to hold 
samples of branches from various kinds of trees. Samples of 
bark, pieces of lumber showing the grain, cones, berries, and 
other specimens were secured on field trips and mounted or 
arranged in a suitable way for reference. Pictures of trees 
and articles about them were collected and filed. Some 
beautiful leaves were preserved by being dipped in warm 
paraffin. 

Drawings of trees and their parts were made for indi- 
vidual notebooks. In the fall the children drew leaves and 
painted them autumn colors. A frieze was made showing 
many kinds of trees. Kodak pictures were taken of inter- 
esting local trees. After the children learned to enjoy the 
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beauty of local trees, they were able to appreciate the trees 
in pictures by famous artists like Corot and Inness. 

The pupils learned to recognize the native trees by their 
leaves, blossoms, bark, and general shape. They learned 
that trees should be transplanted at certain seasons; that 
new trees are started from cuttings and from seeds; that 
the age of a tree may be found by counting the number 
of rings on a section of the stump after the tree has been 
cut; that by grafting branches from different kinds of trees 
more than one kind of fruit may be grown on one tree; that 
trees require certain climatic conditions and certain soils for 
growth; that trees often need special care, such as spraying, 
watering, and cultivating, in order that they may thrive; 
that trees are often useful in keeping soil from washing 
away; and that “grain” in wood is of importance in deter- 
mining its value. 

Some nature-study songs about trees were learned, and 
often these were sung on field trips. Some of the songs were 
“Dance of the Autumn Leaves,” “Forest Peace,” “Nature’s 
Dream,” “The Tree-Maker,” and “The Wind Is In the 
Forest.” 

Trees were planted in the school yard and some pupils 
planted them in their yards at home. The study of local 
trees caused the pupils to be interested in the various uses 
of trees. They also became interested in studying about 
furniture and learned which trees are used in furniture 
making and the location of places in the United States noted 
for lumbering. 

The chief value of this unit lay in the children’s increased 
understanding and appreciation of their own natural environ- 
ment. They learned to recognize trees in their own neigh- 
borhood and thus added meanings to their environment. 
They developed some ability to evaluate different types of 
trees as to their appearance and the uses to which they may 
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be put. They learned the importance of reforestation and 
thought of ways in which they could help in the protection 
of forests. They increased their knowledge concerning the 
lumber industry. 


A School Newspaper 

The teacher secured several copies of school papers issued 
by various schools and put them on the reading table. The 
pupils read these and compared the activities in their own 
school with those described in the school papers. They 
asked why their school did not have a school paper and were 
told that it would be possible if they really wanted one. 
They began making plans to publish a newspaper. 

They had many questions to ask. What kind of news- 
paper shall we have? How is a newspaper made? How 
can we find out? How shall we get the news? Who will 
write it? Who will correct the mistakes? Who will be the 
editor? The reporters? The business manager? Shall we 
use advertisements? Can we get a mimeograph or a hecto- 
graph? How shall we pay for the cost of our paper? How 
often shall we publish it? How shall we use pictures in it? 
What shall we call it? How many copies shall we make? 
Who should receive copies? 

The children read in their English book the directions for 
making a newspaper, studied current newspapers and maga- 
zines, and discussed many of the articles read. They also 
read articles related to newspaper work, such as the histori- 
cal development of the printing press and the making of 
paper and ink. Some of the pupils read, corrected, and 
rewrote their own contributions to the newspaper. In their 
desire to do good work on the paper they used their English 
textbook to learn about paragraphing, the topic sentence, 
unity, punctuation, etc.; and they consulted the dictionary 
to determine the correct usage of words and to make sure 
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that all spelling was correct. They studied newspapers and 

magazines to learn about form and content. 

Writing articles for the newspaper made their written 
work more interesting. They wrote stories, news items, edi- 
torials, jokes, and poems. There was one article about 
health in each issue of the paper. Special additions to the 
science center or to the school museum were important news 
items. They learned through these activities that it was 
very important to be accurate in newspaper work. It was 
the policy of the pupils to print only things that were true, 
and they tried not to print news that would hurt the feelings 
of anyone. 

The vocabulary used in this study included: Associated 
Press, files, hectograph, libel, linotype, mimeograph, news 
item, permanent, portfolio, reliable, reported, timely. 

Records were kept of the cost of the paper, ink, hecto- 
graph, and other materials used. The approximate cost of 
each edition of the paper and of a single copy of each edition 
was worked out and kept on record. Naturally, the cost 
varied according to the number of copies issued and the 
amount of materials required. An accident which caused 
the pupils to buy more ink helped them to realize that in 
estimating the cost and deciding on the selling price a man 
gin should be allowed for waste and accidents. The children 
made problems about the cost of the paper and about the 
per cent of cost due to waste, to the increased size of certain 
editions of the paper, etc. The keeping of records gave 
practical work in bookkeeping and auditing books. Copies 
of the paper were sold to the other grades at two cents each; 
pupils in the classroom paid one cent per copy. Additional 
costs were met by small charges for advertisements of special 
programs given by other grades and by printing a program 
for their own classroom. These experiences involved the 
use of arithmetic. 
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The invention of the printing press was studied and the 
development of printing was traced up to the present time. 
Old copies of newspapers were brought to school. News- 
paper cartoons which had played important parts in political 
campaigns were found in history books and compared with 
those in the papers of today. Copies of some of the large 
daily papers were secured, and the class discussed the rea- 
sons for having these large papers. The discussion led to a 
review of geographical conditions which caused the growth 
of large cities in the United States. The discussion of in- 
teresting items in these papers helped the pupils to keep up 
with the current geographical and historical news. The chil- 
dren were especially interested in Byrd’s expedition to the 
South Pole and the aerial mail routes planned by Lind- 
bergh. Clippings about happenings in various countries 
were filed in a loose-leaf scrapbook under the name of the 
proper country, thus making a simple encyclopedia. 

The development of methods of spreading news was 
studied; for example, the verbal carrying of news by a mes- 
senger, writing by means of pictures and then by signs, 
writing words, printing with blocks, putting news on posters, 
and the printing of news by means of a press run by 
machinery. They visited a newspaper office and observed 
the various activities there: preparation of copy, type cast- 
ing and typesetting, stereotyping, and the rotary press. 
They noted the different methods of illustrating, such as 
woodcuts, lithographs, engravings, etchings, and the photo- 
graphic process. 

The pupils visited the sixth-grade room and saw what 
had been done in the large unit, “How the Race Has Put 
Itself on Record.” They made a hectograph, which they 
used for making duplicate copies of their paper, and they 
made racks to care for the large newspapers. A portfolio 
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for keeping copies of the school paper on permanent file in 

the classroom was also made. 

A study of the designs on magazine covers led to the 
drawing of an attractive heading for the front page. One 
cartoon or some other type of drawing was used in each 
issue. Sometimes a picture was put in with a block print. 

Later, the pupils became interested in publishing a maga- 
zine which would contain their original stories and poems. 

T his newspaper proved to be a valuable unifying factor 
in the school. It accomplished this result by giving reports 
of activities from all the grades and by stimulating pride in 
the achievements of the pupils in school. There were many 
experiences that resulted in learnings in the field of English, 
particularly the structure of sentences and paragraphs, and 
the use of punctuation. The children learned how to select 
news items from the points of view of interest, accuracy, 
and good taste. 


A Slimy of Boats 

The teacher had been reading Treasure Island to the 
children. One morning she placed on the bulletin board a 
picture of a pirate ship and several pictures of other kinds 
of ships, together with some clippings about boats. After 
a chapter from Treasure Island had been read, the pupils 
began to ask questions about the pictures. These were an- 
swered in class discussion or referred to certain members 
of the class for study. Later, the children brought pictures 
of boats for the bulletin board, and also newspaper articles 
concerning ships and shipping. They read about boat-racing 
events and brought pictures of these to class. Soon mem- 
bers of the class asked if they might make a special study 
of boats. They thought it would be worth while to learn 
as much as possible about how boats have been made and 
how they have been used by man. 
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The interest of the children was shown by numerous ques- 
tions. How many kinds of boats are there? What does 
each type look like? How have boats been improved? 
What kinds of boats did people use long ago? For what 
purpose did early peoples use their boats? Who first 
thought of making a sailboat? How have boats affected our 
history? What makes a boat go? How was the steamboat 
developed? How can people tell how much weight a boat 
can carry? What makes a boat float? How do sailors 
measure the speed of boats? How do they measure the 
depth of the sea? What is the meaning of SOS? How can 
ships in distress let people know where they are? What is 
the purpose of the sail? The keel? The rudder? How 
do lighthouses help sailors? How long do people make 
ships? What is the largest ship? 

The pupils found a wealth of reading material about 
boats. A seventh reader contained “The Bank Fisherman,” 
“A Bold Dream Realized,” and “Seen in Porto Rico.” A 
sixth reader contained “The First Steamboat,” “A Perilous 
Coast,” and “My Trip Up the Amazon.” They found a 
collection of poems about ships and the sea, which included 
“Sea Fever,” by John Masefield, and “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” and “The Lighthouse,” by Longfellow. Among 
other things, they read The Sea Devil, by Count Von Luck- 
ner and Show Boat, by Edna Ferber. 

One interesting activity was a debate: “Resolved: That 
boats have proved more useful to man than trains.” 

They made many written and oral reports on the research 
required in answering questions that came up. They also 
wrote some original stories and poems about boats. Many 
letters were written to steamship companies asking for ad- 
vertising material. Written reports were prepared and 
many of these were put into booklet form for permanent 


use. 
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The pupils learned to use the following words: boatswain, 
capstan, captain, chanteys, clipper, Columbus, cutter, Eu- 
rope, Fulton, gig, harbor, keel, knot, lighthouse, lightship, 
log, Magellan, mate, Old Ironsides, port, radio, rudder, sail, 
sailor, salt, Santa Maria, storm, viking, wreck, yard. 

They compared measurement terms used on land and sea 
and learned to change one into the other. They made and 
solved problems concerning distances from New York to 
various ports, the rates of speed of different ships, etc. They 
learned that charts are used to show the progress of an ocean 
liner, and how the record is kept. 

Stories of the Vikings, Egyptians, and the Phoenicians 
were read; the story of Leif Ericsson was studied in detail. 
The children admired the bravery of the Vikings and such 
men as Columbus. Historic ships like the Hal f Moon , the 
Santa Maria , the Victory, the T enter air e, and the Bon 
Homme Richard were studied. The uses of ships at differ- 
ent periods in the world’s history were considered. 

The children were interested in the ways in which some 
people make a living on boats, and in the fact that some 
people use boats and lighthouses for homes. They learned 
the importance of having brave and dependable men for 
lighthouse keepers, coast guards, and officers on ships. 

There were discussions of the kind of food needed on long 
voyages, and in this connection the need of everyone’s hav- 
ing the right kind of food was emphasized. They were 
interested in the difficulties that sailors once had in keeping 
proper food on a voyage, and the diseases that were preva- 
lent because of this difficulty. There was a class discussion 
of famous seaside health resorts, such as Virginia Beach, 
Atlantic Beach, and Atlantic City. 

Sailors’ songs were of great interest to the children and 
they learned to sing several of those they liked best. They 
also enjoyed the following phonograph selections: “Row, 
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Row, Row Your Boat,” “Sailing,” “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” “Pirate Song,” “Song of the Vikings,” “Boat Song,” 
and “The Sailor.” They learned the “Sailor’s Hornpipe” 
and other dances popular among sailors. 

The pupils became interested in the invention of the 
steamboat and studied the lives of men who made discov- 
eries that aided in the development of ships, such as Archi- 
medes, Watt, and Fulton. In order to determine why boats 
float, experiments were made with floating bodies. There 
was a study of materials from which boats are made. A 
particular interest was manifested in radio and other sys- 
tems of signaling used on boats. 

Visits were made to boats owned by parents and friends, 
and information was secured from them about their boats 
and sea experiences. In this way the children learned about 
many different types of boats and obtained much interesting 
geographical and historical information. One retired sea 
captain visited the school and lectured to the children. Some 
of the children knew people who were in service at coast 
guard stations and some who were stationed on a lightship 
and information was secured from them. Since making 
ship models is a hobby of some retired sea captains, many 
models were available for study. 

They gained a better understanding of the importance of 
boats in world trade and in travel. They learned how boats 
developed and what their importance is in history. They 
gained better understanding of the life of a seaman and a 
greater appreciation of his work. They became better ac- 
quainted with their own locality. They developed an 
appreciation of beautiful boats, sea pictures, and sea poems. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


LARGE UNITS OF WORK FOR THE 
EIGHTH GRADE 

Earning a Living in Our County 
One morning the pupils were talking about the things they 
had done during the week-end. One group of children re- 
ported on a visit to a lighthouse and told about the duties 
of the lighthouse keeper. One pupil said he would like to be 
a lighthouse keeper; others felt there would be great draw- 
backs to this way of making a living. The discussion about 
the lighthouse keeper’s work led to a comparison of that 
work with other occupations. This grew into a desire to 
learn more about the things people in their own county did 
in order to earn a living. 

Some of their questions were: How can we find out all 
the things people do in order to make a living? Whom 
shall we ask? How can we get a copy of the census report 
on occupations in our county? Shall we try to learn some- 
thing about each of the occupations? What kind of work 
is best for each of us? What makes people choose certain 
occupations? 

In order to learn about the occupations in their county 
the pupils read pamphlets, articles in the county papers, and 
other material they could find pertaining to the occupations 
carried on within the county. They made oral and written 
reports on what they read and also on what they learned 
from interviewing citizens living in the community. Their 
interest in occupations in other places increased and they 
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had many informal discussions in which they compared occu- 
pations in their own county with those in other counties. 

The poems they collected and studied about occupations 
included “Work,” by Henry Van Dyke; “The Building of 
the Ship” and “The Builders,” by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; “The Heritage,” by James Russell Lowell; and “For 
A’ That and A’ That,” by Robert Burns. 

The class made lists of occupations in colonial times, 
traced the development of various occupations, found that 
many things formerly done in most homes, such as sewing, 
baking, and nursing, are now in many cases special occupa- 
tions. They learned that new inventions, such as airplanes, 
furnish new occupations and that some changes cause cer- 
tain occupations to cease. They observed an illustration of 
this in the building of a bridge in their county which dis- 
pensed with the need of a ferry. 

It was found that most of the occupations in the county 
are dependent on its natural resources and climatic condi- 
tions. The shoals along the coast made the lighthouse and 
the coast-guard stations necessary, and many men are em- 
ployed in those places to do different kinds of work. On the 
islands and along the shore most of the people engage in 
some type of fishing. Boats are necessary for fishing and 
water transportation, and in order to have boats there must 
be people who build and repair them. In sections of the 
county which are not near the shore, farming and lumber- 
ing are the important occupations. A pictorial map was 
made showing various types of work within the county. 
There were class excursions in order that the pupils might 
see the different kinds of work, and individual members 
reported on special visits which they made to observe certain 
occupations. 

A government laboratory near by was visited and the 
young students learned that many people are engaged in 
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scientific studies about the life and habits of sea animals. 
They also learned that scientific facts are useful in fishing, 
farming, and other occupations. 

The study of occupations gave the children more respect 
for home-making; they had not previously thought of it as 
an occupation. They learned that certain occupations are 
best for certain people and that people may do their work 
in a way that will dignify it, or they may do it in a way 
that will degrade it. For example, a man employed in a 
shoe repair shop may derive pleasure from doing good work 
and being courteous to his customers, thus dignifying his 
work. If he does not enjoy it he is likely to do poor work 
and be disagreeable to customers, thus degrading his work 
and injuring his trade. 

In studying the different occupations, the children noted 
whether any hazards are involved. The effect of the occu- 
pation on health was considered an important factor in 
choosing one’s vocation. Fishing is disagreeable in bad 
weather, and fishermen often get wet, but staying out of 
doors makes men physically stronger than they would be if 
they had an indoor occupation like work in a bank. 

They learned of improvements that had been made in 
many occupations. Before railroads were built in the section 
in which they live, crabbing was not an important industry, 
and even after the coming of railroads it was impossible to 
ship live crabs a long distance. After the people learned 
that crabs may be packed in damp seaweed and shipped in 
boxes to New York and other cities, crabbing became an 
important industry. 

Famous pictures about occupations, such as “The Glean- 
ers,” “The Angelus,” and “The Tapestry Weavers,” were 
studied, and pictures were collected from magazines and 
other sources. The pupils also took kodak pictures of some 
local occupations and drew and painted pictures of others. 
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They made a bright-colored frieze showing many of the 

activities of the community. 

The classroom scrapbook and individual scrapbooks were 
illustrated and designs made for the covers. Each pupil 
made a scrapbook which contained information and illus- 
trations about the occupation which he wished to follow in 
life. In their books the pupils listed, in addition to the in- 
formation and illustrations, (i) the qualifications necessary 
for success; (2) their own qualifications; (3) the advan- 
tages of the occupation; (4) the disadvantages; and (5) 
miscellaneous information. On some of the books designs 
representing local occupations were used. 

The songs learned about occupations included: “Three 
Fishermen,” “Boatman’s Song,” “Sailing Song,” “Cl’ar the 
Kitchen,” “Song of the Harvest Moon,” “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party,” and “Song of the Shirt.” “The Sailor’s 
Hornpipe” and other folk games were learned. 

Letters were written to get information about occupations. 
They were written to each school in the county, to some 
county officials, to some professional and business people in 
the county, to the sociology department at the state univer- 
sity and to the United States senator and the representative 
from their district. Copies of these letters and the answers 
received were placed in a large scrapbook made by the 
group. These replies were appreciated because some of 
them were from well known people and all of them contained 
interesting information. They became a part of permanent 
files and were made available for reference. 

Some of the words used in this study are : auditor, baker, 
banking, barber, cabinetmaker, captain, clamming, clerking, 
conductor, cooking, crabbing, dredging, engineer, farming, 
fishing, home-making, jeweler, lawyer, lighthouse keeper, 
lumbering, mate, mechanic, nursing, pharmacy, postmaster, 
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salesman, sheriff, stenographer, storekeeper, teaching, truck- 
ing, washing, weaving. 

In listing the occupations the average salaries were con- 
sidered. The discussion brought up the general question 
of the fairness of salaries. This led to a consideration of 
the necessary cost of preparing for various types of work. 
Many other problems about local occupations were dis- 
cussed. 

The pupils gave talks to the high school group about some 
of the occupations followed in the county. These talks and 
an original play about occupations made a very interesting 
assembly program. It provided an opportunity for them to 
share the results of their study with other groups, thus uni- 
fying the work of the school. 

Through this study the pupils learned the various occupa- 
tions followed within the county and some facts about each. 
They gained a better understanding of the economic situa- 
tion within their county and a more definite idea about their 
own choice of occupation. Their correspondence with busi- 
ness and professional people, instructors at the state univer- 
sity and their own United States senator and representative, 
helped them to realize the importance of the work of these 
people. 


A School Bank 

One day a boy discovered he had lost some money on the 
playground and asked the boys and girls to help him hunt 
for it. When it was found and the pupils had returned to 
the classroom, the teacher asked how people take care of 
money. Various suggestions were offered, but the consensus 
of opinion was that a bank is usually the best place to keep 
money. Someone suggested that the class make a visit to a 
bank. After the visit they wanted a school bank which 
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would be conducted according to banking rules and regula- 
tions, and be of real use to them. 

Several questions were asked. What kind of bank shall 
we have? How large shall we make it? What shall we 
use for a money vault? Where shall we get our money? 
Who will have charge of the bank? Who will keep money 
in it? What kind of check shall we have? Can we use our 
checks everywhere? Why will a bank be useful to us? 

As the unit work progressed, the pupils searched for mate- 
rials that would help them. They read everything they 
could find about banking. Most of the reading material 
was found in pamphlets issued by banks, in arithmetics and 
histories, in the daily papers, in general reference books, 
and in small notebooks issued as advertisements. Many 
oral discussions concerned the visit to the bank and plans 
for starting a school bank. They kept books and wrote 
checks and statements. Records were made of the organiza- 
tion of the bank, the election of officers, and the meetings 
which were held by the officers and stockholders. While 
working on this unit the pupils needed to use the following 
words: account, audit, balance, bill of lading, calculation, 
certified, charter, deposit, discount, drafts, endorse, exact, 
maturity, negotiable, principal, proceeds, promissory, shares, 
sight draft, stockholders. 

An arithmetic text furnished forms for checks, notes, etc., 
and gave the banking terms needed. They served as gen- 
eral manuals for guiding most of the work required in solv- 
ing the mathematical problems about banking. In addition 
to the actual problems involved in building the bank and 
keeping the records, the pupils upon their own initiative 
worked many banking problems in their arithmetics. They 
learned the banker’s sixty-day method for calculating inter- 
est and other methods of computing interest. Practical sit- 
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uations arose in which they wrote and cashed checks, made 
deposit slips, and kept books and audited them. 

They learned how the first bank in the United States was 
organized, who organized it, and how banking has developed. 
They became interested in Alexander Hamilton, the father 
of our financial system. Financial panics and their causes 
were discussed. They learned that the government tries 
to protect the public by special laws relating to banking. 

New York, Chicago, and other great financial centers in 
the United States were located on the map and reasons for 
their financial importance were noted. The Federal Reserve 
Banks were also located on the map. Industries were con- 
sidered in their relation to the banking centers. 

A bank large enough for the children to enter was built 
in the schoolroom by the pupils. They drew plans for the 
bank before they began their work. They made shelves for 
holding supplies and windows for the cashier and the cus- 
tomers. They also procured a door with a lock. A small 
cedar chest with a lock was used as a deposit box and a ledger 
was bought for keeping records of deposits and money with- 
drawn. The children made check books, deposit slips, state- 
ment blanks, and a calendar. These were very much like 
those used in the bank they visited. The printing and writ- 
ing on the business forms were carefully done. 

The pupils were careful about handling the money in the 
bank and the bookkeeping was accurate. Real money was 
used and no difficulties resulted. Politeness as an asset to 
business was practised by customers and bank officers. The 
officers accepted their responsibility and exerted themselves 
to make the bank grow. They learned that banks have 
functions besides that of taking care of money. 

The children learned that the government provides money 
which is durable and of a size and weight that is practical 
for use. They also learned that, in order to prevent counter- 
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feiting, the government uses special processes in making 
money. 

The pupils saved money and planned to open accounts in 
the local bank during the summer. They began to inquire 
about the value of other community institutions, such as the 
court. This local study grew into an interest in the United 
States Treasury Department and in large banking centers. 

This study was valuable in that children gained a better 
idea of the economic importance of banking. They began 
to see the bank as a powerful factor in the development of 
the community. The children had actual experience in 
banking procedures, such as depositing money, drawing it 
out, and writing checks. They experienced the satisfaction 
of ownership which comes as a result of having money de- 
posited in a bank. 


A School Museum 

At the beginning of the year the teacher took specimens, 
pictures, and other things to the classroom. The pupils 
became interested and brought materials. They labeled the 
specimens by using either the common name or the scientific 
name. Then they arranged them on the shelves by families. 
After a few weeks so many specimens had been brought 
that there was not space for them in the room, and the 
children asked for permission to put the specimens in a 
vacant schoolroom and thus start a school museum. 

Some questions asked were: What shall we have in our 
museum? Shall we keep everything that is donated? Shall 
we have collecting excursions? Shall we use scientific or 
common names? How shall we preserve specimens of sea 
life? Shall we arrange things according to families? Which 
is better for preserving small animals, alcohol or a formal- 
dehyde solution? Which costs less? Can we stuff speci- 
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mens as a taxidermist does? How can we make the comers 
of our picture frames square? 

The children read reference books, textbooks, and maga- 
zines in order to learn about the habits of the live specimens 
and their commercial uses. They became interested in read- 
ing popular scientific literature and enjoyed discussing such 
matters. Books and magazines on nature, inventions, and 
mechanics were very much in demand. 

They made a collection of poems about nature and called 
it “The Science Poetry Book.” It contained copies of poems 
and gave library references for longer poems. Some of the 
children learned parts of poems ; for example, “To a Water- 
fowl,” by William Cullen Bryant, and “To the Mocking 
Bird,” by Richard Henry Wilde. Some original poems were 
composed by the pupils. New specimens were freely dis- 
cussed. Articles about insects, animals, plants, and inven- 
tions were read outside of school and reported to the class, 
and many observations about plant and animal life were 
reported also. Written records were kept of materials in 
the museum. Letters were written in order to secure speci- 
mens and needed materials. Some of the words used are 
given here: aquarium, classification, display, fossil, formal- 
dehyde, oxidation, preservation, relic, respiration, species, 
specimen, taxidermist. 

The children first estimated the amount of material to be 
used in making tables, mounting boards, cases, picture 
frames, and other articles, and then made accurate measure- 
ments. A mitre box was made and used in making the 
picture frames true. In determining the per cent of formal- 
dehyde needed in making a solution, the pupils had practice 
in percentage problems. 

War relics, Indian relics, fossils, and other historic arti- 
cles were lent for a time. Samples of minerals and educa- 
tional exhibits were secured from various places. 
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The life habits of many animals were studied. When live 
plants and animals were taken into the museum they were 
kept under conditions similar to their native environment; 
for example, a tub which was converted into an aquarium 
for sea animals was filled with sea water. Some animals 
were stuffed and mounted so that they looked very lifelike. 
Necessary equipment like mounting boards, tables, and cases 
were made in order that specimens could be attractively 
displayed. On the back of framed pictures the children 
wrote information about them. The name of the animal or 
plant was given, together with a brief description of its 
appearance, its habits, and some facts about its commercial 
use. Models were made of airplanes, boats, and other 
things. All the materials in the museum were arranged for 
attractiveness and convenience. 

The pupils took pride in their museum and were courteous 
and eager to tell visitors about the things on display. Visi- 
tors from other schools often came to see it and they made 
one trip as a class to visit the museum in another school. 
Pictures and specimens were lent to the other classrooms 
when they were needed for a special activity. Specimens 
were exchanged with other schools in various parts of the 
country. The class worked not only for the present but for 
the future, in making a permanent contribution to the 
school. 

Collecting trips and a visit to a museum and a large bio- 
logical laboratory gave them new ideas and increased their 
scientific knowledge. The food value of animals was dis- 
cussed, Some experiments were made to determine the 
value of certain foods for animals. 

The pupils learned the names and habits of many animals. 
They also began to realize that there is a wealth of scien- 
tific material around them. They learned how to keep live 
animals and plants for class observation. 
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A study of plant specimens and their native environment 
caused the pupils to be interested in planting shrubbery 
around the school building. They also became interested in 
beautifying their home surroundings and in making inter- 
esting personal collections according to their individual 
hobbies. 

The greatest value obtained in this study was probably 
the wealth of scientific information acquired. This knowl- 
edge was useful in helping each to understand his im- 
mediate environment. In addition to this, a collection of 
material was assembled that will be of value to the school 
in the future. This material was left in a well organized 
form properly labeled and cataloged. 
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PART III 

OUTCOMES OF AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 




CHAPTER XVII 
GENERAL OUTCOMES 

Any program of education should be evaluated in terms of 
its success in fitting the individual to adjust himself to his 
present and future environment. The personality developed 
in the school should function in making the child a happy 
and useful member of society. The demands made upon 
the individual by modern civilization become increasingly 
more exacting. It is expected that the school, whose primary 
function is to help the child live successfully in his environ- 
ment, will take into consideration the rapidly changing na- 
ture of this environment. In the past, education consisted 
largely of knowing certain facts and being able to use them 
quickly. Now education is thought of more in terms of the 
ability of the individual to adjust himself to situations as 
they arise. The emphasis is on ability to do things rather 
than on the mere acquisition of subject-matter. 

The outcomes to be expected from an activity program 
have been given in the preceding pages; these will be sum- 
marized in this chapter. The ideas here presented are 
gathered from many classroom observations, talks with 
teachers, and talks with pupils; and the illustrations given 
are of actual classroom situations. 

The outcomes are first listed and then discussed in detail. 

Outcomes 

i. The pupils acquire worth-while knowledge, habits, at- 
titudes, abilities, and appreciations. 

229 
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2. Provision is made for the individual differences of 
children. 

3. The teacher grows in interest, in professional knowl- 
edge, and in ability to adjust herself and develop along with 
the program. 

4. The school acquires some valuable equipment. 

5. Patrons develop increased interest in the school. 

The knowledges, habits, attitudes, abilities, and apprecia- 
tions that children find useful in living successfully in their 
environments are mental, physical, social, and emotional. 
Usually some learnings of each type are involved in every 
learning act, with one or more types predominating. Ex- 
amples of learnings that are predominantly mental are: 
knowledge of the history of the race, arithmetic skills, 
promptness, ability to solve problems, and appreciation of 
the contributions of past civilizations. Some learnings that 
are predominantly physical are: writing with a pencil, work- 
ing with tools, singing, and motor skills, such as swimming 
and typewriting. Examples of learnings that are predomi- 
nantly social are: knowledge of accepted social usage, habits 
of courtesy, interest in other people, and appreciation of the 
work of others. Learnings that are predominantly emotional 
are: self-control, the habit of facing reality, and the ability 
to get joy from work and play. When a child participates 
in an experience mentally, physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally, as he does in activity work, he develops his whole 
personality. 

Subject-matter is of value to the individual in helping him 
solve the problems of his environment. If a child is to be 
successful in the future he must have experiences in meet- 
ing and solving problems in the present. Subject-matter 
has more value for the child when it is acquired through 
actual experience. 
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Reading and English 

Reading and English play an important part in most ac- 
tivities because of their importance as. a way of gaining 
meanings. Reading and English are an important part of 
all units described in Part II of this book. Some units, 
however, provide a greater variety of experiences along this 
line than do others. 

There are many kinds of reading experiences; the kind 
used in any given situation depends upon the purposes for 
which it is intended. A great deal of reading is done for 
information. For example, in the first-grade units on ani- 
mals the children learned the names of animals by reading 
the printed words in connection with pictures. They found 
out who was to serve the mid-morning lunch each day by 
reading their names with duties assigned on the bulletin 
board. Each day some of the group reports, which con- 
tained information, were put on the board by the teacher 
and read by the class as a whole. This was the beginning 
of reference reading. As the children grew older and the 
units increased in complexity, more and more reference 
reading was done. In the second grade the children did a 
great deal of reading in science readers to find out about 
the characteristics and habits of plants and animals in their 
science collection. The third-grade units on Indian Life 
and Life in Holland necessitated a great deal of reference 
reading. Readers, story books, and geographies were 
searched for materials about these people. The pupils 
looked through magazines for pictures and clippings about 
birds. In the fourth grade the children found it necessary 
to look up information about homes in. many climates. The 
newspapers furnished much reference reading for the fourth 
grade unit on transportation. The pupils began to do effec- 
tive work in compiling bibliographies and filing them for 
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future reference. The use of readers, pamphlets, histories, 
geographies, and various types of reference books was es- 
sential in the development of all the units in the grammar 
grades. Many new sources of reference material were dis- 
covered. For example, when the county health officer 
learned about the fifth-grade interest in pottery, he con- 
tributed to the grade library some old copies of the London 
Illustrated News, which contained several beautifully illus- 
trated articles on pottery. One grade studying transporta- 
tion received a gift of several travel magazines from an 
interested visitor. Household magazines furnished informa- 
tion useful for the unit on beautifying the classroom, and 
farm magazines gave information for the school garden unit. 
The study of records led into a study of historical materials 
which would have ordinarily been beyond the interest range 
of the sixth grade. In the unit on boats in the seventh 
grade the children acquired a great deal of information 
about famous boats in history and how the different kinds 
of boats are made. In the eighth grade the children ex- 
tended their knowledge of vocational opportunities in the 
county. Activities relating to the museum required the read- 
ing of difficult materials in order to gain needed information. 

The development of the units provided increased oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of skills, for growth in ability 
to comprehend reading materials, and for increased pleas- 
ure in reading. For example, the stories made by children 
in the primary grades contained many of the same words, 
and these stories were eagerly read over and over again, thus 
giving practice which resulted in increased skill. The read- 
ing was done for a purpose and thus had more meaning. 
Real audience situations made oral reading function for 
pleasure. When the first grade was studying animals, one 
child brought from home an animal book with pictures and 
a short story. He enjoyed the privilege of reading this to 
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the class. In the grammar grades, clippings and other spe- 
cial references were often contributed orally by members of 
the group, thus making desirable audience situations. 
Searching for materials developed the ability to skim and 
secure information rapidly. 

Learnings in English came through all the units. The 
children composed oral and written reports about their 
work. Discussions were necessary for group reports, and 
constructive criticisms were made about these reports as 
they were given to the class. Practice in form, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, etc., was obtained through the work in 
preparing materials and putting them into permanent form. 

The interest of the children in their activities insured their 
spontaneous participation in oral English. A visitor enter- 
ing a first grade room was greeted as follows: “Come and 
see our rug. Look! we have got Carl weaving now.” 

When Charles, a second-grade child, was asked to tell 
about the picture he had made on the easel, he explained 
it as follows : “Here is a fish truck. This man has a block 
of ice. He will crush the ice and put it on the fish. The 
man with the wheelbarrow is going to get some more fish.” 

Leslie, another second-grade child, explained his picture 
as follows: 

“This is a story I read yesterday. Here is a farmer in 
his garden. He has just caught a rabbit in the garden. He 
will have the rabbit for his dinner.” 

Margaret, another second-grade pupil, explained her story 
as follows: 

“This is Broad Creek bridge. An airplane is flying over 
the bridge. The man in the car is watching the airplane. 
He wants to see where the airplane will land.” 

The occasions when visitors were in the classrooms and 
asked about material things collected or made by the pupils 
provided a natural situation that stimulated conversation. 
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Sharing results of their work with others through an as- 
sembly program gave the pupils opportunity for experience 
in talking to large groups. 

The first-grade pupils found it necessary to learn to write 
their names so that they could label their pictures and other 
things. They often asked for help to write other things. 
Their written work was in very simple form but it was 
done to serve a real purpose. For example, an invitation 
from the first grade to the second grade was written as 
follows: 


“Come to our party Friday afternoon. 

First Grade.” 

The second grade labeled their science specimens and kept 
records of flowers they saw. They were careful to spell the 
names correctly. Notices were written about special sales 
in their store and they often copied reports of their work 
into booklets for the reading center. 

As records of the work on Indian Life and Life in Hol- 
land were kept, and as new birds were added to their list, 
the children learned to spell and use correctly many new 
words. 

An article for the school paper written by a third-grade 
child was as follows: 

Our Bird Club 

We have organized a Bird Club in our third 
grade. Some of the boys and girls are going to 
join the National Audubon Club. We are making 
a bird frieze. We are making a list of birds on a 
chart as they return from the South. We are going 
to learn many things about birds. 


Patty. 
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Writing this story included the use of the title, capital 
letters at the beginning of sentences and for titles, periods 
at the close of statements, and correct sentence structure 
and arrangement. 

The fourth-grade studies, “Homes in Many Climates” 
and “Transportation,” required the use of many proper 
names. The capitalization and correct spelling of these 
and many other words were essential parts of their stories, 
written reports, outlines, and other forms of written records. 
An example of creative work in connection with the unit on 
transportation is as follows: 

The Airplane 

The airplanes, the airplanes are coming to town 
They will circle and circle before they come down. 

I got in one and went in the air, 

How I could feel the wind brushing my hair. 

Airplanes are very big things, 

And they have two or four wings 

The engines make them go, 

Sometimes fast, sometimes slow. 

— Leon Weeks 

The fifth-grade study of aviation made use of many terms 
which are frequently used in daily papers, and the studies 
about pottery and cloth taught the children words that be- 
long to those two ancient crafts. The correct spelling and 
usage of these words were developed through the stories and 
other forms of written work in connection with these units. 

The sixth-grade unit on records developed a better under- 
standing of the growth and development of records. This 
knowledge helped the children to appreciate written books, 
magazines, and newspapers as we have them today. 

The school newspaper published by the seventh grade 
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gave practice in the writing of compositions, special news 
items, and announcements. Reading their own articles and 
articles written by their classmates in the paper gave pupils 
an opportunity to criticize and evaluate the work so that 
their standards would gradually improve. 

Writing business letters was a part of the eighth-grade 
unit on “Earning a Living.” The letters were written for 
the d efini te purpose of getting information about local occu- 
pations. Most of the letters were answered, and the answers 
gave pupils an opportunity to see examples of letters as writ- 
ten by professional men. They were especially interested in 
the letters received from their United States senator and dis- 
trict representative. 


Arithmetic 

Arithmetic learnings were more important in some units 
than in others. When arithmetic was needed in activities it 
had more meaning to the children because it was used in 
real situations. The children had practice in obtaining con- 
cepts of number and knowledge of terms used; actual experi- 
ence in counting and measuring; learning combinations of 
numbers in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion; actual solving of problems. 

In the first grade, counting, reading numbers, measuring, 
learning a few simple terms, and working the simplest types 
of problems were the most important experiences in arith- 
metic. For the mid-morning lunch the children counted the 
number of visitors to be served, and also the number of 
cakes, crackers, glasses, napkins, etc., to be used in serving 
the lunch. In their stories about their activities, number 
terms frequently occurred and were read by the pupils and 
used in conversation. Making lists of things needed gave 
practice in recognition of number symbols. For example, 
the children listed the things needed for one table, as: 
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12 napkins 
12 glasses 
12 cakes 

1 vase of flowers 

1 pitcher 

2 bowls 

1 tray 

2 candlesticks 

1 doily 

Measurement experiences came through weighing and 
measuring the pet rabbit, finding the dimensions of the house, 
windows, doors, cupboard and cabinet, and in making 
towels, aprons and caps. A very simple record of costs of 
materials gave the children experience with such terms as 
dollars and cents, feet and inches, and pounds. Some sim- 
ple problems came up, such as finding out the number of 
people to be served by adding pupils and visitors; compar- 
ing the sizes of animals; and estimating the size of a house 
suitable for the rabbit. Very simple problems were involved 
in keeping their daily attendance chart. 

Some new and slightly more complex learnings were 
gained in the second grade. The children learned to use 
the calendar in keeping records of the number of days and 
nights or weeks necessary for the growth of plants. They 
read dates for sales and the figures and money signs on 
price tags in their store. They measured the distances 
between flowers, the height of plants, and the dimensions of 
their store. The terms: cent, dime, nickel, quarter, half- 
dollar, and dollar, became familiar through use. Problems 
arose in estimating the space to be given to containers and 
specimens in the science unit, and in determining profits 
from sales in the store. 

In the third grade the children had opportunity for a 
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wider use for dates and the terms: dollars, cents, etc. They 
had experience with the cost of materials used in the Dutch 
village; in the costs of certain birds such as the canary, love- 
bird, and parrot. They kept records of dates when birds 
were first seen, season dates for killing birds, and length 
of time needed for incubation of eggs. The making of a 
miniature Dutch village in the classroom required minute 
and very exact measurements. Making an Indian village on 
the school ground required measurements on a large scale. 
Contests in shooting arrows were held and these involved 
measuring distances arrows were shot. While the children 
were studying about birds, many problems came up in con- 
nection with building bird houses and a bird bath for the 
school yard. For example, the relative costs of various 
materials had to be considered. The cost of materials neces- 
sary for Indian suits was compared with the ready-made 
costumes. Prices of American and Dutch cheeses were 
compared. Problems also came up concerning the costs 
of bulbs and flowers. 

In the fourth grade there were problems in comparing 
sizes of homes in various countries, in comparing amounts 
of time taken for different modes of travel, and in buying 
things for the first-aid cabinet. These problems usually 
involved only one step, although the pupils found it neces- 
sary to solve some two-step problems. For example, in 
comparing the amounts of time that Columbus and Lind- 
bergh took to cross the ocean, both multiplication and sub- 
traction were used. 

Problems in the fifth-grade unit were usually more diffi- 
cult. Two-step problems were often used, and sometimes 
three-step ones. Problems were concerned with differences 
in time and costs of the different kinds of air travel, costs 
of material and workmanship in pottery, and comparisons as 
to the prices of different kinds of cloth. These problems 
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were all of the kind that one is likely to meet in daily life. 

In the sixth grade there were many mathematical experi- 
ences, particularly in the unit on gardening. In order not 
to lose money the children had to make careful estimates of 
costs and fix their selling prices accordingly. They had to 
keep informed about local prices also. There were com- 
parisons between cost and selling price. In beautifying the 
classroom the pupils were spending money, and so they were 
concerned with getting the best values in beauty and utility 
for the money they spent. They made comparisons of 
prices of similar articles in different stores and of the store 
prices of articles which they made themselves. 

The seventh-grade units involved some rather complex 
problems. In estimating the height of a tree by its shadow 
they learned the use of ratio. The school newspaper unit 
brought many problems about the cost of ink, paper, etc. 
The children solved problems about the per cent of cost due 
to waste, to the increased size of certain editions of the 
paper, etc. The keeping of records gave practical work in 
bookkeeping and auditing books. The money transactions 
involved in advertising, selling the papers, etc., gave prac- 
tical experience in arithmetic. 

The eighth-grade units on earning a living, banks, and 
school museum provided many experiences in arithmetic. 
The pupils compared the different salary levels and esti- 
mated what each salary would buy in terms of the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. The bank study brought in the 
use of interest and discount. Measurement was necessary 
in order to make the requisite equipment and arrange the 
articles in the museum. 

Social Science 

All of the units were rich in learnings in the field of social 
science. This type of teaching provides total learning 
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situations that cause the child to see geographical and histor- 
ical meanings in their relationships. Even first-grade chil- 
dren in their study of animals had experiences that helped 
them to understand their immediate environment. They 
learned that animals live where they can get food and shel- 
ter. The mid-morning lunch unit provided social contacts 
that gave the children experiences in getting along with each 
other and developed desirable social attitudes. 

In the second grade the children learned that flowers grow 
better in some sections of the country than in others be- 
cause of climatic conditions. When they were building and 
running a store they became interested in finding out where 
the various articles in the store came from, and in this way 
gained information about various countries and localities. 
In the science unit they learned about the commercial use 
of furs and the early use by the Indians of shells for money. 
The study of the migration routes of birds and fish extended 
their geographical knowledge. The children enjoyed shar- 
ing their museum with others. 

Important geographical and historical knowledges were 
acquired in the third grade through the units on peoples. 
The study of Indians gave the children knowledge and ap- 
preciation of early American life. They began to see the 
Indians as a real people with traditions, customs, and 
achievements and manners of their own. In their study of 
Holland the pupils grew in understanding of the characteris- 
tics of the Dutch people and their life. They discarded 
some highly colored notions of the quaint ways of the 
Dutch people and began to think of them in relation to other 
nations. 

In the fourth-grade unit on Homes in Many Climates the 
children became familiar with the characteristic features of 
different countries. They learned the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of houses in helping man adjust 
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himself to his environment. In the Transportation unit, 
different peoples were studied in relation to their modes of 
transportation. Many environmental adaptations were 
brought out here, such as the birch bark canoe used by the 
Indians and the boat made of skins, used by the Eskimos. 
An important learning in this study was the development 
of an attitude of taking sensible precautions against danger 
in transportation, and of helping to prevent accidents when- 
ever possible. 

All three of the fifth-grade units extended the children’s 
knowledge of peoples in relation to their environments. 
The aviation study brought to light interesting historical 
data concerning the development of the airplane and stimu- 
lated an interest in present-day happenings, which are so 
largely influenced by aviation. The study of the Pottery of 
All Nations brought out the artistic achievements of differ- 
ent nations in this field. The reflection of racial character- 
istics in pottery work was found interesting. Since the 
different kinds of cloth come from many widely separated 
countries, a study of the origin and uses of different fabrics 
threw light upon the characteristics of the life of different 
peoples and their relationships with each other. 

The sixth-grade unit on records gave the children an 
appreciation of what permanent records have meant to the 
development of civilization. They learned that it is im- 
portant to know accurately about the past because of its 
effect upon the present. They learned that in keeping their 
records people used the materials at hand and that in this 
way an interesting variety resulted. They learned to appre- 
ciate the contributions of Caxton, Gutenberg, and others. 

The school newspaper provided experiences which devel- 
oped social attitudes. The children learned to cooperate 
with each other and to be more interested in the achieve- 
ments of their fellows. 
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The eighth-grade study of vocations increased the chil- 
dren’s understanding of economic conditions and gave them 
a better appreciation of the interdependence of people in 
their work. The study of banking gave them a concept of 
a business institution founded to serve a community. 

Natural Science 

In natural science the learnings center around gaining a 
better understanding of the plants and animals around us 
in order to develop an interest in nature and to use the 
natural environment to the best advantage. There is a 
natural urge in the child to “find out,” and a study of plants 
and animals helps to satisfy this urge. Plants and animals 
are brought into the schoolroom by both children and 
teacher and information about them is gained by observa- 
tion, talking with each other, the teacher, and others, and 
consulting reference books. On nature study walks plants 
and animals are often observed in their natural environment. 
The scientific information that children get usually concerns 
the characteristics and habits of different plants and animals. 
The first-grade stories on page 114 illustrate this type of 
information. 

The first-grade unit on animals gave the children experi- 
ence with several animals, which were kept in the school- 
room where the children could learn their characteristics 
and habits by watching them and caring for them. 

In the second grade the children learned how to grow 
several different kinds of flowers and had a science collec- 
tion which was built up throughout the year. They gained 
a wide range of information about many plants and animals. 
Stories on page 137 are results of their observations. 

Through a unit on Birds in the third grade the children 
learned about the appearance, habits, and usefulness of 
many different birds. This led to the appreciation of poems 
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and stories about birds. The information gained was re- 
corded in stories and read over and over again. A third- 
grade original story containing scientific information is given 
on page 150. 

In the fourth-grade unit on Homes in Many Climates the 
children had an opportunity to learn a great deal about 
climatic conditions in various places and the influence of 
climate on the lives of people. 

When the children were studying about aviation in the 
fifth grade they learned about the law of gravity and its im- 
portance in the use of airplanes. In the pottery study they 
learned to recognize the different kinds of clay and under- 
stood why each had its characteristic color. Their knowl- 
edge of the ingredients of clay was used to help them in 
making their pottery correctly. In the study of cloth they 
learned about the sources of the different kinds of cloth and 
the processes used in its manufacture. They applied this 
knowledge to the care of their clothes. 

Through the school-garden unit in the sixth grade the 
pupils learned the use of fertilizer, the advantages of tested 
seeds, and the care of different kinds of soil. They learned 
what kinds of plants will grow in different types of soil. 

Through the school-museum unit in the eighth grade the 
children not only gained a variety of interesting and useful 
knowledges, but also learned to organize and classify mate- 
rials and to file information. 

Art 

The activity program provides an environment which 
stimulates the development of creative power in children. 
Art cannot be considered alone when discussing the part it 
plays in the development of large units. It was a vital part 
of each of the units described in Part II of this book. Prac- 
tice in industrial arts was obtained in building a house, and 
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in making articles for serving lunch, in the first grade; in 
building a store and in making a science center, in the second 
grade; in constructing Indian and Dutch homes, in the third 
grade; in making models of boats, airplanes, etc., in the 
fourth grade; in making airplanes and pottery and in weav- 
ing cloth, in the fifth grade; in reproducing records, in the 
sixth grade; in publishing a school newspaper, in the seventh 
grade; and in building a bank and in making a school 
museum, in the eighth grade. 

Drawing, painting, modeling, and other art experiences 
were begun in the first grade and continued throughout the 
grades. The standards for beauty of form and line were 
raised as the children had additional experiences. 

Good pictures were used in connection with special stu- 
dies. While studying about birds, “The Song of a Lark” 
and other pictures were used. Pictorial maps were made in 
grammar grades. During the study of records the children 
made a pictorial map showing the development of records; 
in connection with the study on Earning a Living in Our 
County, they made a map of the county and illustrated it 
with pictures to show the various occupations of the county. 

Stories and poems were illustrated by drawings, and wall 
hangings were made. Friezes were made during the studies 
of aviation, boats, pottery, and other units. Designs were 
drawn for pottery, books, and other things. Tying and dye- 
ing fabrics to make the classroom more attractive and mak- 
ing block prints for cover designs gave experiences in those 
processes. 


Music and Physical Education 
Experiences in music and in physical education are im- 
portant for the child, and these naturally function in every 
unit. A song, a dance, or a game learned in connection with 
a unit has more meaning than when acquired as an unrelated 
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thing. When studying about Holland the children enjoyed 
doing the “Dutch Dance” and singing “In Wooden Shoes.” 
When music and physical education are not sufficiently 
cared for through units of work, a special period should be 
provided for them in the daily program. 

Provision for Individal Differences 
Another important outcome to be expected from an activ- 
ity program is a better provision for the individual differ- 
ences of children. These differences come from variations 
in natural ability, environment and pupil interests. Cherish- 
ing desirable differences makes for the development of inter- 
esting personalities. The activity program provides a 
variety of activities with achievements at different levels. 
Some are on a simple level for the child who needs this type 
of thing; others are for the child of more than average 
ability. Also, the leads into related activities foster a desire 
for a continued widening of the pupil’s interests. Achieve- 
ment standards are now more suitable to the age and grade- 
levels of the children. Formerly the standards in some 
subjects, such as art, were practically the same from the first 
grade up. 

Growth of the Teacher 

Another outcome to be expected from an activity program 
is the growth of the teacher. This shows itself in three 
ways : growth in interest, in professional knowledge, and in 
ability to adjust herself and develop along with the program. 
The variety of activities prevents the teacher from getting 
into a rut. Her interests and information grow with those 
of the children. The teacher may have real creative experi- 
ences in guiding the activities of children along creative 
lines. Teaching in this way is a living, growing thing. To 
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illustrate this point some of the remarks made by teachers 
are given below. 

“There is such a change from what I once thought was 
pretty.” 

“What should I do if I ever went to a place where I could 
not have activity work? I don’t think I could ever be con- 
tented to teach in a formal way again.” 

“It has been a short year; the work has been so interest- 
ing.” 

“At first I thought units were hard, but now I don’t see 
how I can teach any other way.” 

The teacher in an activity program grows in professional 
knowledge. It is not implied here that other teachers do 
not, but it has been observed that the felt need of a teacher 
for the knowledge and skill necessary to guide an activity 
program and the intrinsic interest of it impel her to read 
books, attend meetings, observe in classrooms, go to summer 
school, and confer with others, in order to secure the infor- 
mation and the skill necessary. In her case as in that of 
the children, interest is a powerful incentive for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

The teacher grows in ability to adjust herself and to de- 
velop along with the program. She must always be alert 
and ready to seize every opportunity for making use of the 
suggestions of children; she must be sensitive to their inter- 
ests and needs, ready to change her plans when necessary. 
She needs imagination to see the possibilities of her children. 
The varied situations that she has to meet in the classroom 
should cause her to continue to grow. 

Acquisition of Valuable Equipment 

Another outcome to be expected from an activity program 
is the acquisition by the school of some valuable equipment. 
This usually consists of collections of various kinds; posters 
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and booklets; furniture; and decorative objects. Only ob- 
jects of educational value should be kept in the schools, and 
a suitable place should be provided in which to keep these 
materials. 

Collections of objects of scientific and historical signifi- 
cance are especially valuable. These include specimens of 
various kinds of plants, shells, stuffed animals, objects con- 
nected with historical events, and many other things. Models 
of various kinds, such as homes, trains, and airplanes, are 
useful additions to these collections. The value of these col- 
lections is greatly increased by careful labeling and the 
accumulating of data. The data may be kept in indexed 
files, in booklets, or on posters. 

Useful school furniture is often made by the children and 
left in school. Tables, chairs, settees, easels, and bulletin 
boards are often made. The need for this furniture arises 
in carrying out pupils’ activities. Furniture made in this 
way has social values for the children. 

Interesting decorative objects are often produced by chil- 
dren when they are allowed to exercise their creative abili- 
ties. Articles of this type are pottery, wall hangings, book 
ends, and pictures. This equipment left in the school is 
valuable not only for use and reference, but for comparisons 
in raising the standards of work. 

Increased Interest of Patrons 

Another outcome to be expected from an activity program 
is the increased interest of the patrons in the schools, which 
brings a closer relation between home and school. Parents’ 
interests usually follow those of their children, and the ac- 
tivities in which the children are interested at school will 
be the subject of much discussion at home. The fact that 
parents are often called upon by the pupils and the teacher 
to contribute materials gives them a vital part in the build- 
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ing of the activity program. Programs which are developed 
through units of work provide opportunities for patrons to 
gain a better understanding of the work of the school and 
to participate in its activities. 

Summary 

This chapter has been concerned with a detailed discus- 
sion of the outcomes to be expected from an activity pro- 
gram. The pupils acquire worth-while knowledges, habits, 
abilities, and appreciations through experiences suited to 
their ability levels. Better provisions are also made for 
caring for individual differences in children. The teacher 
grows in interest, in professional knowledge, and in ability 
to adjust herself and develop along with the program. The 
school benefits by the acquisition of valuable equipment. 
Finally, there is an increase in interest on the part of the 
patrons of the school. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CASE STUDIES OF INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

Scientific study of children is essential to a good educa- 
tional program. Each child is . a distinct personality, with 
his own special needs and problems, and provision must be 
made for these individual differences. This chapter shows 
how activity work was used to provide a favorable environ- 
ment for developing personality; the following case studies 
are included in this chapter to show how some children’s 
needs were met. 


Case A 

Description . — This pupil was nine years and one month 
old, had been in school three years, and showed little evi- 
dence of mental and social development. He could not 
read, was timid, and was not interested in school. His at- 
tendance had been very poor, and there had been little 
stimulation or encouragement at home. There were six 
other children. The family was very poor and the mother 
in ill health. His health was very good, but habits of clean- 
liness had not been formed. The Binet-Simon Test indicated 
an I.Q. of 71; the teacher rated his work as very inferior. 

In the fall an activity program was developed in this 
room. Otherwise the same general conditions existed as 
during the previous year: the same teacher taught about 
the same number of children in the same classroom. 

Diagnosis . — A study of the data collected by the teacher, 
and the pupil’s test papers, pointed to the following causes 
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for his difficulties: (1) low mentality, (2) formation of a 
habit of failure, (3) interests not developed. 

Remedial Work . — The teacher necessarily made some 
differences in her procedure in dealing with this pupil, be- 
cause of his low mentality. He was not measured by the 
standards set for the average child, but by standards within 
his range of accomplishment. The varied activities provided 
opportunities for him to be successful. The group recog- 
nized his ability to handle tools, and he was soon put in 
charge of the building of the toy shop. 

Special drill periods were provided for him. Remedial 
work in vocabulary building was given. Much of this was 
incidental reading made up of the pupil’s own stories, and 
vocabulary drills suggested by reader manuals were used. 
Special efforts were made to improve the pupil’s compre- 
hension in reading. As a remedial measure, plenty of in- 
teresting reading material of varying degrees of difficulty 
was put within his reach. An appropriate mental set was 
secured by connecting reading with an enjoyable experi- 
ence. Some special comprehension exercises, similar to 
those used in reading work-books, were given to the pupil. 

The teacher often engaged in friendly discussions with 
him concerning the activity in which he was participating. 
Encouragement was given whenever possible. Music, espe- 
cially rhythms, was helpful in this connection. 

Results . — When an activity program was begun in this 
room, the pupil received his first incentive to work and some 
definite results were achieved. After three years in school 
his vocabulary had consisted of not more than a dozen 
words; at the close of this school year he read books of 
beginning second-grade difficulty. His grade abilities as 
shown by the Gates Primary Reading Tests were 2.1 on 
vocabulary, 1.6 on recognition of sentences, and 2.0 on com- 
prehension in reading, as compared with the grade abilities 



of 1.0, 1.4 and 1.0, respectively, on different forms of these 
tests in the fall. This was an average improvement of eight 
months in reading ability in the seven months between tests. 

At first the pupil would not talk much during the confer- 
ence period. After several reports were printed about his 
work he became interested and would try to read the stories 
after the other children had gone out to play. Later on he 
was delighted to read in the group and talk about the work 
being done. As he succeeded in some things his ti mi dity 
vanished. He read six books of his own accord and missed 
only three days after the activity work was started. 

Case B 

Description . — This pupil’s case was somewhat perplexing 
at the beginning of the school year. He was seven years 
and six months old and had been in the first grade the year 
before. He had missed only twelve days during the term. 
His attitude toward the teacher was very pleasant. His 
previous teacher reported a strong dislike in the pupil for 
work, a tendency to waste time, and to give up too easily. 
The teacher noted a lack of group consciousness and other 
social attitudes. His work was classed as very inferior. 
The Binet-Simon Intelligence Test gave him an I.Q. of 78. 
A health examination showed defective speech and enlarged 
tonsils. An investigation of his family background revealed 
that he received little stimulation at home. There were 
twelve children in the family, the mother was in poor health, 
and the family in poor circumstances. 

This pupil was in the lower section of the first grade, in 
an eight-teacher elementary school. There were thirty-eight 
children in the room. 

Diagnosis . — The causes of the pupil’s difficulty were diag- 
nosed as follows: (1) bad tonsils; (2) low mentality; (3) 
inadequate stimulation. 
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Remedial Work . — The pupil’s name was given to the 
health officer for special attention and efforts were made to 
get his tonsils removed. The teacher then directed her 
remedial work along the lines of: (i) special attempts to 
stimulate and interest him; (2) developing social attitudes; 
(3) special methods for teaching the dull child. The teacher 
watched this pupil throughout the activity period and was 
alert to seize opportunities where she could stimulate and 
develop his interests. She often conferred with him in a 
friendly way about his needs and problems. In view of the 
fact that the pupil was dull, she made several adjustments 
in her regular mode of procedure. One of these was recog- 
nizing special standards of accomplishment for this child 
according to his ability rather than holding him to those of 
the average child. Various efforts were made to improve 
the pupil’s vocabulary through informal conversations and 
the building and reading of the pupil’s own stories. Special 
vocabulary drills and exercises were provided. Even the 
slightest improvement in social attitudes was recognized and 
encouraged. 

Results . — Efforts to get his tonsils removed failed. How- 
ever, the pupil showed at the close of the year a gain in 
social attitudes. The teacher noted that he learned to like 
working with a group and began to develop self-confidence. 
He developed new interests. His speech improved greatly 
and he entirely overcame his faulty enunciation. He showed 
a grade ability of 1.6, 2.0, and 1.3 respectively on the three 
forms of the Gates Reading Test. The average of 1.6 com- 
pared favorably with his average of 1.1 for last year. The 
teacher expressed herself as believing that the pupil’s great- 
est gains were along the lines of social development. 
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Case C 

The child of six years and nine months had spent one 
year in the first grade of an eight-teacher elementary school. 
There were thirty-eight pupils in the room and she had not 
been promoted because she refused to work. Her attendance 
had been fair; she had missed twenty-four days during the 
year. The health officer reported that she had bad tonsils. 
Results of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test indicated an 
I.Q. of 88. 

Diagnosis . — A careful study of the pupil’s achievement 
and intelligence test paper, together with the data collected 
by the teacher led to the following diagnosis of the causes 
of her trouble: (1) bad tonsils; (2) few satisfying experi- 
ences; (3) adverse influence in the home, in which there 
was a great deal of discord. 

Remedial Work . — The health officer was asked to try to 
have the pupil’s tonsils removed. The teacher visited the 
home and conferred with the pupil’s parents. In this con- 
ference she tried to arouse the parents’ interest in the pupil 
with a view to persuading them to have her tonsils removed 
and to encourage her at home. 

Then the teacher set to work to develop social attitudes 
in the child. Frequently she talked with the child about her 
work and encouraged all indications of desirable social atti- 
tudes. During the activity work the teacher was alert to 
seize every opportunity to develop these social attitudes in 
the child. Often she planned to bring about situations where 
the child could derive satisfaction from desirable social 
behavior. 

In attempting to combat adverse influence in the home, 
the teacher made a visit to the child’s parents. Here she 
talked with the parents about their child’s needs and prob- 
lems, and made tactful suggestions for the improvement of 
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the home situation. She tried in every way to gain and 

hold the confidence of the parents. 

Results . — By the close of the year the teacher felt the 
child evidenced all-around improvement. Her indifference 
had vanished and she was particularly interested in the 
activity work. She was often the leader of her group in 
clay work and she improved somewhat in reading. Her 
grade abilities as shown by the Gates Reading Test were: 
1.4, 2.0, and 1.5, as compared to scores of 1.0, 1.5, and 1.0 
made in the fall on vocabulary, sentence and phrase recogni- 
tion, and comprehension, respectively. This was an av- 
erage improvement of five months in the seven months 
between the tests. 


Case D 

Description . — This pupil was shy and timid, but other- 
wise socially adjusted. She was eight years and two months 
old, and in the third grade. The Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Test indicated an I.Q. of 105, but her performance on the 
vocabulary test showed a decided weakness. Her health 
was excellent; she had never repeated a grade; and her 
attendance for the two preceding years in school was 
unusually good. The teacher reported that her work was 
average. The teacher taught twenty-five pupils in three 
grades of a two-teacher school. To some extent the child 
was handicapped by indifference and even slightly immoral 
influences at home. Her parents were poor and there was 
a large family of children. 

Diagnosis . — The pupil’s trouble seemed to be due to three 
things: (1) lack of self-confidence; (2) adverse influence 
in the home; (3) inadequate vocabulary. 

Remedial Work . — The teacher guided the child into ac- 
tivities where she could appear to advantage before her class- 
mates and was careful to recognize good work whenever 
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possible. At the first opportunity she visited the child’s 
parents in their homes and made an effort to gain their 
confidence. She tried to make them see the pupil’s difficul- 
ties, and strove to arouse a desire on the part of the parents 
to better home conditions. Special attempts were made to 
improve the child’s vocabulary. She was encouraged to 
read a great deal, especially the stories made by the children 
themselves. Also, special vocabulary drills and exercises of 
many kinds were provided for her. 

Results . — The teacher reported definite improvement in 
the pupil. She felt that the activity work had been valuable 
for this child, who now took great joy in the work and con- 
tributed numbers of things to the science center. She often 
worked in the library, trying to find information on a story 
about her science specimens. She tried hard to keep up 
with the new words used in activity work and was alert to 
notice a new one and suggest that it be put in the room 
dictionary. The stories made by the children were effective 
in improving the child’s vocabulary, as also were comprehen- 
sion exercises made by the teacher. The pupil’s grade abili- 
ties as shown by the Orleans Test are as follows: reading 
3.7, arithmetic computation 4.3, arithmetic reasoning 3.7, 
language usage 4.2, spelling 3.8, and average 3.9. Her 
average the previous year was 2 .9 on a different form of the 
same test. This indicates a year’s progress in the work of 
the grade as a whole. 


Case E 

Description . — This pupil was chosen for special study 
because she could not read, distrusted her own abilities, and 
had had an impediment in her speech all her life. She was 
fourteen years old and in the seventh grade. Aside from the 
fact that nearly all of her seven sisters and brothers, to- 
gether with her mother, suffered from a similar impediment, 
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the home background was very satisfactory. Her health 
was very good and there were no signs of nervousness. The 
Binet-Simon Test showed an I.Q. of 93. There were twenty- 
seven pupils in the room in which fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades were taught by one teacher. 

Diagnosis . — It was felt that the impediment in speech was 
the basis of the pupil’s difficulties. This seemed to be a 
physical defect that could not be cured, and the child was 
apparently overemphasizing its importance. 

Remedial Work .— Since the cause could not be removed, 
the teacher tried to guide the child to gain other satisfactions 
that would compensate for this defect. The pupil was en- 
couraged to participate whole-heartedly in the activity work. 
She was especially successful in games and rhythms. The 
teacher used every possible opportunity to draw the pupil 
out and was careful never to embarrass her. Her teacher 
felt that imitation was probably one cause of the pupil’s 
impediment in speech. She explained this to the pupil and 
endeavored to lead her to adopt a sensible and hopeful at- 
titude toward her defect. They held many friendly confer- 
ences, during which the teacher tried to discover the child’s 
interests and abilities and to encourage them. 

The pupil’s incidental reading furnished material both 
for vocabulary building and the development of sentence 
recognition. In the making of the stories there were oppor- 
tunities for developing sentence sense, and the constant 
reading of the stories gave vocabulary and sentence drill. 
Special vocabulary and sentence drills and exercises were 
also provided for this child. 

Results. — The child was helped but not cured of stam- 
mering, and she gained in confidence. This last was illus- 
trated by the way she conducted an assembly program. She 
derived a great deal of pleasure and profit from a collection 
of pictures she was making. These pictures were accom- 
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panied by stories of her own making, first given orally, then 
written. Grade abilities as shown by the Orleans Test at 
the close of the year were as follows: reading 7.0, arithme- 
tic computation 9.2, arithmetic reasoning 8.1, language 9.2, 
spelling 8.0, and average 8.3. Her average for the previous 
year was 6.4. This indicated an improvement of nearly 
two years. 


Case F 

Description . — The pupil was timid, stubborn, and wanted 
to be alone. He was eight years and four months old, and 
had been in school three years. The teacher rated his work 
as average; his I.Q. was 101. His health was excellent. 
This pupil was a member of a group of thirty children, all 
of them in the second grade. This was the first year that the 
pupil had been in an activity situation. He was Hungarian 
by birth, had been in this country only a short while, and 
spoke English with difficulty. There were ten children in the 
family and his home background was fairly satisfactory. 

Diagnosis . — The pupil’s trouble seemed to be entirely due 
to the fact that he was a foreigner. He could not adjust 
himself to his new surroundings because he had had few 
experiences in common with other members of the group 
and lacked adequate means of communicating with them. 

Remedial Work . — The teacher’s first problem was to 
help the pupil feel at ease in his new surroundings. He 
was encouraged to take part in the activity work and was 
given small tasks he could handle successfully. His teacher 
gave him individual help in pronouncing hard words and 
explaining their meanings. He was provided with a special 
reading work book and interesting books of varying diffi- 
culty. In order that he might become acquainted with 
everyday English, the child was particularly encouraged to 
read the pupils’ stories. 
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Results .— When the strangeness wore off the pupil began 
to take part in the activity work and seemed to enjoy it more 
and more as time went on. He lost his shyness and learned 
to work with others. He was especially interested in the 
pupils’ own stories and his vocabulary improved rapidly. 
Grades (expressed in grade abilities) made on the Orleans 
Test were as follows: reading 4.2, arithmetic computation 
4.3, arithmetic reasoning 4.5, language usage 4.0, spelling 
3.5, and average 4.1. His average the previous year was 
3.2. He made nine months improvement in the year. 

Summary . — It will be seen from the foregoing studies 
that an activity program is adapted to taking care of the 
needs of individual children. This is true because a variety 
of activities are provided for, so that each child can find 
something to do that appeals to his present interests and 
develops new ones. ' An activity program provides different 
levels of achievement so that each pupil may achieve success 
in some measure. 
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A SUGGESTED LIST OF EQUIPMENT FOR CARRYING 
ON AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

All the equipment listed below will not be needed to initiate 
an activity program. As the program develops, various materials 
should be added. The list is purposely made very full in order 
that some materials may be used when others are not available. 

x. Provision made for places to work and for seating the chil- 
dren. Individual tables or tables for two are desirable because 
these permit varied groupings. One chair for each child, chairs 
for the reading table, and eight or ten extra chairs should be pro- 
vided. Chairs made, painted, and upholstered by the children 
are satisfactory for the reading table. 

2. Teacher’s table or desk. 

3. Work table or work bench. 

4. Cabinet for supplies. A wooden box may be used. 

5. Provision made for caring for ordinary-sized pieces of lum- 
ber, large blocks, etc. A window seat or a large, long box on 
casters is satisfactory. 

6. One or more bookcases, preferably those that are low. 

7. One or more book racks with low, slanting shelves. 

8. A table covered with linoleum for clay work. The height 
should be such that the children may be seated comfortably and 
use their arms freely while working. 

9. A supply cabinet in which to keep pieces of cloth that are 
brought by the children. 

10. Four heavyweight hammers; two medium-sized saws; one 
keyhole saw; nails of various sizes, most of them sixpenny; a 
brace and two bits; one large file and two medium-sized screw- 
drivers. 

11. Coarse sandpaper. This is usually bought in sheets 8 inches 
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square. It should be mounted on small blocks with tacks. Pieces 

of glass may be used by older children instead of sandpaper. 

12. Turpentine for cleaning brushes. 

13. Household paints. These may be bought at the ten-cent 
stores. 

14. Three or four camels hair brushes and three or four stiff 
brushes about inches wide. 

15. Several glass jars to hold liquid paint and turpentine for 
cleaning brushes. 

16. Two or three boxes of water colors. 

17. Cold water paint. A pound of each color will probably be 
sufficient. 

18. A few cans of high-grade enamel paint. 

19. Shellac. 

20. Large-sized pressed crayons in several colors. 

21. Colored chalk. 

22. One or two easels for painting. These may be made by 
the children. 

23. Blank newspaper or brown kraft paper for painting and 
printing. It is practical to buy this in large rolls. 

24. One or more printing sets, preferably with letters one inch 
high for the first grade. 

25. Thumb tacks, carpet tacks, and upholstery tacks. 

26. Rulers. 

2 7. One pair of good scissors for cutting cloth and several pairs 
of small scissors. 

28. Open sewing basket and a medium-sized cardboard box to 
hold sewing materials and completed articles. 

29. A table which may be used for sewing. 

30. Three or four packages of needles. Large needles should 
be used in the primary grades. 

31. Spools of thread. Coarse thread should be used in the 
primary grades. 

32. Several pieces of doth of various sizes. Flimsy materials 
should usually be avoided. 

33. A tape measure. 

34- A paper of pins and a pin cushion. 
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35. For primary grades at least two dolls of different sizes. 

36. One or two bulletin boards. These may be made of bur- 
lap, beaverboard, cork, or celotex. They should be placed on a 
level with the children’s eyes. 

37. One yardstick. 

38. Two strips of oilcloth to cover the floor under and around 
the clay table. Newspapers may be used instead of oilcloth. 

39. Large earthenware jars (three-gallon size) to contain clay. 
These should be covered. A large piece of burlap or an old 
sweater is needed also to keep the clay moist. 

40. A phonograph or other musical instruments. Records with 
selections suitable for children, especially several kinds of 
rhythms. 

41. Paste. 

42. A dustpan, a wastebasket, two hand brushes, two small 
brooms, paper towels, soap, and a box or rack for storing these. 

43. Two large balls for kindergarten or first grade. 

44. A work table to use in serving lunch. 

45. Other lunch materials: food, serving trays, napkins, and 
dishes. Trays made by the pupils have social values. 

46. Two deep pans to use as wash tubs, a small ironing board, 
and an iron. 

47. Materials chosen for general attractiveness and aesthetic 
values. Some suggestions for these are given below: 

a. One or two vases of good form and design. 

b. Several small vases for flowers at each table or 
small potted plants in winter. The children 
may make vases from clay. 

c. A few good pieces of pottery. 

d. At least one pair of artistic book ends. 

e. One or two plaster casts. Animals are suitable 
subjects. Care should be taken that the casts 
chosen are works of art. 

f. One or more pictures. These should be suited 
to the children’s interests as well as of a high 
standard of art. 
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g. Wall hangings and friezes. Some commercial 
textiles make desirable wall hangings. Friezes 
and wall hangings may be made by the chil- 
dren. 

h. Cut or growing flowers. 

II 

TYPES OF STORIES FROM A FIRST-GRADE 
ACTIVITY READING CHART 

Below are reproduced some stories from an activity reading 
chart. These stories were composed by the children at the close 
of the activity period and were selected by the children to be 
read from the chart. 


We have a little rabbit. 

He is gray and white. 

His ears are long. 

He has a short tail. 

He hops. 

He has a funny mouth. 

He eats apples, flowers, pears, 
potatoes, collards, and grass. 

2 

Max brought us a butterfly. 

He caught him on a zinnia. 

He has many colors. 

The butterfly has four wings. 

He can fly anywhere he wants to go. 

3 

We visited Mr. Mann’s store. 

We saw many things. 


We liked the store. 
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We thanked him for letting us see 
his things. 

We want to fix our store like 
Mr. Mann’s. 

4 

We had a good time this morning. 

We served lunch. 

We had lemonade and cakes. 

We invited Bobby to lunch. 

5 

Catherine cut out an apron. 

She started to hem it. 

Jessie made a towel. 

We are going to dry the dishes 
with it. 

6 

Jessie took both hems out of 
her towel. 

She finished it today. 

Audrey hemmed one side and the 
bottom of her apron. 

Catherine finished her apron. 

She is ready to serve today. 

I have finished my apron all but 
the straps. 


7 

We are making shelves to hold 
our dishes. 

Hawkins, William, and I went 
to Mr. Lilly’s old house 
and got a board. 

I sawed off one piece. 
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I shellacked a pitcher. 

I painted a bowl and a pitcher 
blue. 

I am going to paint the other 
pitcher yellow. 

9 

Jack drew a tree with some birds in it. 

He drew an airplane. 

Gordon drew two trucks going to Kinston 
with tobacco on them. 

I drew a truck with a load of peanuts. 

I drew a sawmill with a man running it. 

McDonald drew a truck carrying a load 
of tobacco to Kinston. 

He drew a bull dog. 

I drew a mule snaking logs. 

10 

I went to Raleigh Monday with Mother 
and Daddy. 

I saw Santa Claus. 

I went to the museum. 

It is nicer than our museum. 

Mother bought me an erector set. 

I got a hoe and a rake. 

I went to the park. 

I saw squirrels, pigeons, and 
a monument. 

IX 

I gathered the neck of my doll dress. 

I am going to gather the sleeves some 
time today. 


I will hem it tomorrow. 
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I have finished my rug, 

I took it out of the frame this morning. 

I am going to put it in the library. 

13 

Leinster and I read in the Baby Ray book. 

We read about Jack’s pig. 

We read about the goats, too. 

14 

Six of us are drawing a picture of 
the story of Half Chick. 

We have finished the mother hen, 
the chickens, the brook, the fire, 
the oak tree, the king’s palace 
and the steeple. 

We are going to work on it some more 
today. 


15 

George, Leinster and I drew a river. 

George made a bridge over the river. 

There are trucks going over the bridge. 

The man on the wharf is going to the 
warehouse. 

One boat is going to carry some fish 
to the warehouse. 

The other boat is towing a skiff. 

16 

We worked on our rug this morning. 

I took out half of my side of the 
rug because it was wrong. 

Elsa did not work on her side because 
she lost her needle. 
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17 

Samuel nailed the hinges on the store door. 

When he got them nailed he fastened the 
door to the store. 

William and I helped him. 

We held the door for him. 

The store is finished now. 

18 

Samuel, William and I worked on our 
serving table. 

We nailed the frame together. 

We nailed two boards on the top. 

William got one board on wrong. 

Tomorrow we are going to knock it off. 

19 

Thomas and I worked on the bus 
this morning. 

We started to pull out a nail and 
the hammer broke. 

Samuel will take it home with him 
and put a new handle on it. 


Leon, Rufus, William and I worked on our 
flower garden, this morning. 

Leon and I dug the dirt. 

William and Rufus hauled it. 

They hauled six loads. 

As soon as we get enough dirt hauled 
we will plant pansies. 


Ruby, Verdie, Janice, Rufus, Eric, and I 
worked in clay this morning. 
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Ruby, Verdie, and Janice started a bowl. 

Rufus made his pitcher all but putting 
the handle on it and smoothing it. 

22 

We served soup for lunch today. 

We cooked the soup in our room on 
our hot plate. 

We put rice, noodles, Irish potatoes, 
tomatoes, corn, and a ham bone 
in it. 

We invited eight teachers and two girls 
to have lunch with us. 

Two that we invited did not come. 

We had a good lunch. 

23 

We made candles today. 

We melted tallow over our hot plate. 

We put a piece of blue crayon in it to 
color it. 

We cut strings long enough for our candles. 

We dipped them in the hot tallow until 
they were as big as we wanted them. 

We are going to make five more candles. 

We are making the candles to burn on our 
table when we have birthday parties. 


III 

A CONFERENCE ON ACTIVITY WORK 

For the benefit of those who are interested in arranging con- 
ferences on activity work, the following material is included. 
This is the actual material used in arranging a conference of 
this kind, carrying it out, and checking results. 
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A. CIRCULAR LETTER 
CONFERENCE ON ACTIVITY WORK 

(Place) 

(Date) 

To Principals and Teachers Who Are Conducting 
Activity Programs: 


Dear : 

In preparation for the conference on Informal Work to be 

held in Courthouse next Saturday, March 16th, 

at two o’clock, please think through the following questions: 

1. Has the work centered around a few big problems? 

If so, how has this been done? 

2. How have you been able to take care of the mini- 
mum essentials outlined in State Course of Study? 

3. How has your program been financed? 

4. How have you secured materials? What materials 
have come? 

5. What kinds of paint have you found most satisfac- 
tory? 

6. How have you met the problem of storage for 
your materials? 

7. How have you met the problem of sufficient space 
for working? 

8. How have you met the problem of noise from ham- 
mering and nailing? 

Please hand to the supervisor at the beginning of the meeting 
one slip of paper stating your biggest problem for Activity 
Work, and another with a list of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this type of work, as you see them. 

Two-minute reports will be given on the topics listed below by 
teachers who have been especially successful in these phases of 
the work : 
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1. Organization for Activity Work 

2. Handling Stories 

3. Records for Activity Work 

4. Arrangement and Use of the Library 

5. Mid-morning Lunch 

6. Collection and Use of Science Materials 

7. Financing Equipment 

Principals and superintendents will be asked for opinions and 
suggestions based on the work in their schools and on the dis- 
cussion at this meeting. 

A member of the State Department of Education will be with 
us to make an evaluation of our program and give us suggestions 
for further work. 

Please bring one of your best charts. Also, please bring copies 
of six of your activity stories. 

It is evident that we shall have a most interesting conference. 
It will begin at two o’clock and close by three-thirty. 

Cordially yours, 


Supervisor 0} Schools. 


B. PROGRAM FOR JOINT CONFERENCE 
ON INFORMAL WORK 

Carteret and Craven Counties 
x. introduction: 

Definition of Terms and Scope of Activity Work 
Essentials in an Activity Program and Outcomes 
to be expected 
2. special reports: 

Organization of Activity Work in Classroom 

Handling Stories 

Records of Activity Work 

Use and Arrangement of the Library 
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Mid-morning Lunch 

Collection and Use of Science Materials 
Financing Equipment 

3 . MEETING PROBLEMS: A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 

Scope of Activities 

Minimum Essentials in Course of Study 

Financing 

Securing Materials 

Storage for Materials 

Space for Working 

Controlling Noise 

Other Problems Presented by Teachers 

4 . EVALUATION AND SUGGESTIONS 

From Principals and Superintendents 
From Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Education 
State Department 


C. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM AT 
CONFERENCE ON ACTIVITY WORK 

The program was initiated with statements by the supervisors 
in charge of the program. They gave definitions of terms and 
described the scope of informal work, essentials of an activity 
program, and outcomes to be expected. 

Each teacher who made a report had been asked to talk for 
two minutes. 

The first teacher gave the plan of organization for the activity 
period with her beginning first-grade pupils. Pupils make plans 
for work, and start to work in the following groups: Tools, Sew- 
ing, Weaving, Clay, Painting, Reading, Writing, and Printing. 
After they work for about forty minutes the teacher signals them 
to stop by playing the phonograph or tapping a bell. At first 
pupils did not wish to stop, but now they stop at once, put up 
materials, sweep, dust and wash clay tables. As examples of 
the children’s work she showed sign posts for each table. 

The second teacher reported that her first-grade pupils were 
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especially interested in their own stories. Most of these pupils 
were repeaters. At first every child wanted to tell everything. 
Later they learned to make a good story about a particular topic. 
Pupils gather in groups after the cleaning period, compose a story 
about their work, and decide who will give it. After the stories 
are given the pupils decide which story they would like to read. 
The teacher then writes the story on the board and pupils learn 
to read it. Later the same story is printed and added to the 
chart. Pupils take great interest in rereading stories that have 
been given previously. The speaker displayed her stories in a 
frame made specially for holding them. 

The third teacher reported she felt the need of checking often 
in her first grade. She showed sample records kept on blanks 
sent from the supervisor’s office. This teacher thought it was 
practical to take notes on each child about three times a week 
and to write them up after school. Others felt that once a week 
for each child was sufficient, especially if there were over thirty 
in the group. One teacher explained her chart for checking up 
on children. The consensus of opinion was that records should 
not be allowed to become burdensome. 

The fourth teacher reported that a visit to the Model School 
in a teachers college brought a realization of the inadequacy of 
the library in her primary room. After hearing her description 
of the room which she had visited the children decided to make 
a reading center for themselves. The lightest and most attrac- 
tive spot in the room was chosen. They made a library table, 
bookcases with slanting shelves, orange crate chairs, rugs and 
book ends. The furniture was painted an attractive pale green, 
growing and cut flowers were added, and attractive, illustrated 
books were provided. Some of the stories which pupils com- 
posed were made into booklets. Stories from magazines were 
mounted on cardboard. Reading was greatly stimulated as a 
result of the new reading center. 

The fifth teacher reported that she had started the mid-morn- 
ing lunch in her second grade but felt at first that it could not 
continue long because of the financial problem. Through the 
efforts of the teacher, parents became interested and assumed the 
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responsibility of furnishing milk twice a week for the lunch. By 
a pencil sale pupils made enough money to provide a supply of 
paper cups, napkins, and crackers. The procedure for the lunch 
period was the same as outlined in a circular letter from the super- 
visor’s office. She felt that some good results from this period 
were proper conversation while eating, correct manners, and 
knowledge of table service. 

The sixth speaker reported on the science work in her first 
grade. In the fall the children began by observing and discuss- 
ing preparations made by animals and people for the winter. 
Walks were taken and cocoons added to the science collection, 
which at that time consisted of fish, shells, burrs, wood, leaves, 
and other things. After Christmas, the children, who were al- 
ready noticing signs of spring, brought a frog and frog eggs. 
Later a terrapin and snails were added and watched carefully, 
especially as to habits of eating. Pupils found stories in the 
library books about their specimens. The snails were of special 
interest now that they had become so tame that the pupils could 
carry them out each day and watch them eat. Following this 
talk there was a discussion of desirable aquariums. One principal 
reported that an attractive aquarium with running water could 
be built for a total cost of $7.50. It was emphasized that this 
type of aquarium was desirable but not essential. 

The seventh teacher reported that her third-grade pupils were 
dissatisfied with a formal program after having had informal work 
in the second grade the year before. The furniture was suitable 
for formal teaching and no funds were available for new furni- 
ture. With the cooperation of the mothers the third grade gave 
a party and made $24.37. Since labor and some materials were 
donated, this money was sufficient to provide additional chairs 
and other equipment needed. 

In addition to the contributions made in reports, the following 
points were brought out in the round table discussion of problems: 

1. The best time for guiding activities into larger and 
more worth-while units is during the conference 
period. 
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2. No uneasiness was felt on the part of any teacher or 
principal as to meeting the requirements of the State 
Course of Study. It was felt that Oral English and 
Reading in this program of work were superior to that 
in formal situations. 

3. In addition to the cost of tables and chairs, $25.00 is 
adequate for putting on an Activity Program in one 
room. 

4. In addition to buying materials, many things will be 
donated by parent-teacher associations and individual 
patrons. 

5. Storage is taken care of in the following ways: sepa- 
rate room, window seats, cabinets, halls and closets. 

6. Where space is not available in room, work can be 
done out of doors. 

7. Problem of disturbing other teachers can be met in 
three ways: 

a. Using as many isolated rooms as possible. 

b. Teachers agree on a special time for the activity 
period. If activities such as hammering go on 
simultaneously in different rooms they will not 
disturb each other. 

8. The teachers present reported that the greatest prob- 
lems were: securing materials and finding adequate 
space. 

The principals and superintendents present reported a deep 
satisfaction with the activity programs in their schools and a 
total lack of opposition on the part of the patrons. 

An evaluation of the program was given by a member of the 
State Department of Education. The conference follow-up letter 
given below contains her evaluation and suggestions. 
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D. CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP LETTER 

(Place) 

(Date) 


Dear : 

In order to receive the greatest benefit from the splendid con- 
ference which we had last Saturday we should think over the 
stimulating contributions made by all present. We should espe- 
cially keep in mind the evaluation and suggestions given at the 
close of the conference. Following is a brief summary of the 
points brought out. 

The speaker mentioned the stimulating effect of this meeting 
where teachers from different counties come together to work on 
a common problem. From her observations in these counties and 
the discussion, she was impressed by the fact that the children 
in these activity rooms were engaged in a program of work where 
they use their initiative and develop their imagination. She is 
convinced that in order to be successful it is more important to 
have movable pupils and movable teachers than it is to have 
movable furniture. 

Her comments on the special reports were as follows: 

In discussing the organization of work she stressed the point 
that activities should be natural instead of artificial; also that 
the relative importance of varibus activities should not be lost 
sight of. She raised the question as to what the teacher should 
do to influence the child to choose worth-while activities. 

An outstanding value of the making of stories is the individual 
responsibility developed. What we need to work for in this 
connection is to develop the sentence sense so that it will function 
in the daily life of the child. Progress in this line should be 
recorded for future help in curriculum building. 

In regard to records, she suggested it would be helpful to 
write out an activity from the beginning to end in the teacher’s 
own words. This would aid in placing the activities in the proper 
grades and prevent duplication. This also would insure continuity 
in the child’s program and show where emphasis should be placed. 
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As the work progresses some of the records made by children 
may become a part of the permanent files. 

In commenting on the library report, the speaker stressed the 
value of providing desirable simple books the child may have 
missed because of lack of opportunities at an earlier age. 

The health and social outcomes of the mid-morning lunch are 
more than we have the ability to enumerate. It should be started 
as soon as possible and used as often as is practical. The im- 
portant point is not to bring in anything that is in any sense 
artificial. 

She thought the collections of science materials described were 
good but not sufficient. Teachers and pupils should not overlook 
opportunities to get scientific information from their environ- 
ment, especially concerning life cycles of plants and animals. 
Pupils should have accurate information about items in their 
science collections. 

As an added suggestion for financing an activity program she 
raised the question: Could not a Children’s Fair be given as a 
part of the Activity Program? 

In closing she asked us to watch for the development of out- 
comes under the following four heads: 

1. Physically: What has the pupil gained in the way of health 

habits? 

2. Mentally: What knowledges, skills, and abilities has he 

gained? 

3. Emotionally: What are his attitudes? Is he happy or glad 

or sad? 

4. Socially: What is his appreciation of others and their 

work? How does he work with others? 

Hoping this summary will be of value to you, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


County Supervisor of Schools 
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IV 

CRITERIA FOR PURPOSEFUL TEACHING IN 
TERMS OF CHILD ACTIVITY 

Prepared by Mabel E. Simpson, Director of Elementary Grades 
and Kindergartens, Rochester, N. 7 ., and included here 
with her kind permission 

1 . The experience — evidences of 

A. Purpose 

x. Does it merely satisfy the teacher or is it vital from 
the pupil’s point of view? 

2. Does the pupil’s experience or lack of experience help 
him to discover the need for the new problem? 

3. Do the pupils have a direct part in the formulation 
of the problem? 

4. Is the problem clearly understood by the entire class? 

B. Means of solving the problem 

x. Subject-matter 

a. To what extent are pupils aware of such sources 

of information as excursions, laboratory experi- 
mentation, books, pictures, library equipment, 
etc.? 

b. To what extent are sources adapted to mental 

development and to what extent do they deal 
with life experiences of the child? 

c. To what extent is subject-matter closely related 
to the problem under consideration? 

2, Method 

a. Do pupils have an active part in suggesting a pos- 

sible method for the solution of the problem? 

b. Do pupils do reflective thinking toward the solu- 

tion of the problem? 

c. Do pupils raise questions and offer suggestions? 

d. Does the problem provide for independent judg- 

ment on the part of the members of the class? 
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e. Does the experience encourage suspension of judg- 
ment? 

/. Is provision made for further research and study? 
g. Are pupils conscious that specific problems are 
only parts of a larger unit? 

C. Outcomes of child activity in terms of power 

1. Attitudes 

a. Are correct attitudes toward the subject set up? 

b. Does the spirit of thoughtful study permeate the 

group? 

c. Do the pupils show a questioning attitude? 

d. Are the pupils ready to give and to receive con- 

structive criticism? 

e. Do the pupils give credit to evidences of special 

ability among the members of the group? 

/. Are pupils eager to carry the study of the problem 
further? 

g. To what extent is provision made for further 

research? 

h. Are they satisfied with their progress and the re- 

sults achieved? 

2. Habits 

a. Are pupils making personal gains in independent 

thinking, alertness, and accuracy? 

b. Can the pupil keep at a definite problem even 

when his results seem unsatisfactory? 

c. Is the pupil sensitive to wasteful ways of work- 

ing and is he making an effort to overcome 
them? 

3. Skills: Do pupils show improvement in: 

a. Recognition of problem 

b. Location and selection of data 

c. Exercise of judgment and initiative 

d. Organization of ideas 

e. Application of ideas to life situations 
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4. Knowledge 

a. Do pupils find satisfactory solution of problem? 

b. Do they find need for further study? 

0. Have at least three-fourths of the class under- 
stood the major knowledge values gained from 
the experience? 

d. Do pupils know where to find further informa- 
tion? 

II. General atmosphere of the room shown through habits and 
attitudes of pupils 

A. Do pupils show evidence of developing personal respon- 

sibility toward: 

1. Cleanliness of clothes and body 

2. Removal of rubbers and sweaters 

3. Good posture in standing, walking, and sitting (not 

rigid posture) 

4. Sufficient thought to ventilation, lighting, and seating 

B. Do pupils show evidence of personal pride in appearance 

and care of room? 

1. Is the schoolroom the pupil’s own room? 

2. Is good housekeeping due in part to the child's pride 

and care of the room? 

3. Are the achievements of the pupils exhibited? 

4. Are the decorations suited to the age of the pupils? 

C. Do pupils show personal responsibility toward: 
x. Keeping up the grade standard 

2. Cooperating with others for benefit of group or entire 

grade 

3. Sharing with teacher and other pupils self direction 

in matters pertaining to the organization of rou- 
tine 

a. Distribution of materials 

b. Changing from one activity to another 

D. Is there a sympathetic attitude between pupils and 

teacher? 

1. Do pupils respect and have confidence in the teacher? 
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2. Do pupils regard the teacher as co-worker and friend? 

3. Do pupils sense the teacher’s fair-mindedness and 

good judgment? 


V 

RECORD FORMS 

The two following record forms have been found useful in 
carrying out and checking an activity program. 


1. Form for Recording Large Units 
(A form for recording large units is included because records 
of this kind are useful as a guide to teacher and pupils in carry- 
ing on the unit, as evidence of accomplishment and as valuable 
reference material for herself and others.) 


I. INITIATING THE UNIT 

II. STATEMENT OF BIG PROBLEMS 

III. QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

IV. MATERIALS NEEDED FOR THE STUDY 

V. SUBJECT MATTER CONTENT 

A. READING AND ENGLISH 

B. SPELLING LIST 

C. ARITHMETIC 

D. SOCIAL SCIENCE 

E. ART 

X. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
2. FINE ARTS 


F. MUSIC 

G. GENERAL SCIENCE 

H. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

VI. CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

VII. PERMANENT MATERIALS FOR FILES 

VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A. TEACHER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 

B. PUPIL’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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2. Observation Blank 

(An observation blank is included to guide the teacher in her 
observations when she visits other classrooms.) 

Observer’s name Grade observed 

Teacher observed Date 

Approximate time spent in room 

Part of program observed 

i. List the centers of interest that you observed in the room. 


2. List any large units of work being carried on. 


3. List activities that went on in the room while you were 
present. 


4. List evidences of pupil initiative. 


5. List evidences of pupil cooperation. 


6. List any evidences of desirable pupil persistence. 


7. List any evidences of pupils assuming responsibility. 
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8. List any evidences of teacher acting as a guide rather than 
a taskmaster. 


9. What was being done to raise the standard of pupil's work? 
(List examples.) 


10. What provision was made for pupils of different mental abili- 
ties? 


11. List evidences that children were encouraged to experiment. 


12. List any evidences of happiness in work, 
(a) Teacher. 


(b) Pupils. 


13. Some good things I observed. (Make a list.) 
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14. Some things which I will try to carry out in my classroom as 
a result of this observation. (Make a list.) 


Teacher 

VI 
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Activities, meaning of term, 

vii, 19, 67; period devoted to, 68, 
69, 74, 75, 76; variety of, 84. 

Animals, care of, 44; mounting of, 
41, 139, 220, 222; unit on, na- 
il?. 

Appreciation, 67, 73, 74, 78, 79, in, 
112, 114, 143, 146, 149, iS3 , i 63> 
177, 188, 201, 202. 

Aquarium, 139. 

Arithmetic, experiences in, 44, 78, 
11$, 119, 125, 130, 134, 136, 138, 

144, 131, 162, 163, 163, 17 o, 171, 

174, 179, 190, 200, 204, 218, 219, 

220, 236-239. 

Art, experiences in, 44, 51 ff., 78, 113, 
125, 130, 131, 134, 13s, 139, 14$! 

148, 149, 132, 163, 171, 172, i75i 

176, 177, 180, 181, 190, 191, 195, 

201, 206, 2x3, 216, 243, 244; unit 

on, 185-188. 

Art center, Chap. xv. 

Assembly, 74j 96, 121, 153, 160. 

Attendance, chart, 71 ; pre-school, 
96; unit on, 164-1 66. 

Attitude, community, 20; teacher, 

Aviation, unit on, 169-173. 

Bank, unit on, 217-220. 

Basket making, 33, 36, 143. 

Birds, , listing of, 42; mounting of, 
41; unit on, 149-153. 

Boats, unit on, 206-209. 

Books, selection and care of, 30-31. 
See Reading center; Library. 

Building, 1x8, 123-127. 

Bulletin boards, 31, 68, 134. 

CASE studies, Chap. xvm. 

Centers of Interest, art, Chap, iv; 
equipment for, 22; reading, Chap, 
n; science, Chap, in; setting up, 


Clinic, pre-school, 97-101. 

Cloth, unit on, 177-181. 

Community, attitude of, 20; pro- 
grams for, 102, 103. 

Conference period, 70, 71, 76, 77. 

Criteria, ixo, nr, 280-283. 

Curriculum, Chap. vi. 

Dyeing, 56, 62. 

Easel, 34, 70. 

English, 42, 44, 46-48, 67, 78, 83, 86, 
114, 123, 124, 129, 130, 133, 134, 

137, 13S, 143, 144. H 7 -iSh x 37. 

138, x6x, 162, 164, 165, 169, 170, 
i73. 174. 179. 186, xgo, 193, 194, 
rg6, rgg, 200, 203-208, 216, 217, 
221, 231-236, 266-271. 

Environment, 21, 8*. 202. 

Equipment. 63. 86: of m( renter, 32, 
36: rare of, 70. in cla -siooip. 186- 
J.N8, 216, e 17, 263-266; for lunr’i, 
tiK, 1 2l ; of iradi'g center, 28; 
for -.ionre, 138, T39, 222; of 
science center, 39-41. 

Evaluation, of art center, 39-62 ; of 
program, 23, 80; of pupil progress, 
90; of reading center, 33; of 
science center, 43; of units, 110, 
xix, 117, 126, 132, 133, 149, 153, 

160, 163, 164, x66, 172, 173, 177, 

i8x, 187, 191, 192, 196, 202, 203, 

206, 209, 217, 220, 223 ; of visit- 

ing day, 101, 102; of work, 67, 71, 

77- 

Excursions, 60, 132, 133, 170, 177, 
179, 1 So, 214, 217, 220, 222. • 

Exhibits, 60, 96, 133, 178, 193. 

Flowers, 44, 33, 129-133, 188. 

Friezes, 51, 37, 38, 62, 131, 143, 160, 
163, 17s, 186, 201, 2x6. 

Garden, flower, 131, 132; unit 

on, 189-192. 
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Health, 67, 72, 74, 79, 8g, go, 

116, 1 20, 123, 124, 133, 146, 164- 
166, 180, 181, igl, 208. 

Holland, unit on, 147-149. 

Homes, unit on, 137-160. 
Home-school contacts, 87, gi, Chap, 
vn, 247. 

Indians, 138, 143-146, 160, 161, 

i77> i 93> 193 - 
Library, 30, 87, 114. 

Literature. See English; Reading 

Lunch, mid-morning, 68, 73, 74, 78, 
79, 97, 116-123, 189. 

Manners, 119, 120, 122. 

Museum, 44, 45> i4i> 220-233. 
Music, 44, 72, 78, 79, 82, 96, 97, 116, 

117, 120, 122, 131, 134, 139, 140, 

14S, 146, 149, 152, 159, 160, i fi 3, 

172, 202, 208, 209, 213, 244, 243. 

Newspaper, school, 96, 122, 
160, 203-206. 

Observation blank, 284-286. 

Occupations, 148, 172, 208, 213-217. 
Outcomes, of art center, 61; of case 
studies, Chap, xvm; general, 
Chap, xvn; of daily program, 80; 
of reading center, 34, 33; of 
science center, 43, 46; of units, 


Parents, 20, 91, chap, vn, 247. 

Pottery, 33-55, 59> 7o, 77, «8, X21, 
122, 143, 173-177, 295- 

Pre-school children, 94-102. 

Prognm, r.r-aneement of, 22, 23; 
rlii'y, Ch'ip. evaluation i>[, 23, 
? 1 ; 'ai.iiri.me an artivily pro- 
itr-.n. Cluj) 1; parents and, 102, 
103; pic-school, 91), 97. 

Publicity, ec, 21. 

READING, activity stories as aid 
to, 71, 120, 121, 129, 133, 143, 
147, 1S0, 157, 158, 160, 169-171, 
173, i74» 178) 186, 190, 193-195) 


199, 203-207, 214, 218, 221, 231- 
236, 266-271. See Reading center; 
Library; Research. 

Records study of, 104, 133, 192-196, 
204, 203. 


Science, experiences in, 1x3-117, 
132, 1 33> 136-14X) i52> 153, 177. 
190, 191, 202, 214, 213, 220-223, 
242-243; in curriculum, 89; speci- 
mens, 42, 43, X12, 136, 139, 141, 
188. 

Science center, Chap, m, 188. 

Sewing, 53, 69, 70, 126, 196. 

Social Science, 62, 88, 89, 113, 124, 
125, 130, 134, 138, 144, 143-149, 
151, 157-164, 16s, 170-172, 174, 
173, 178-180, 186, 187, 189, 190, 
192-196, 200, 201, 203, 209, 213- 
217, 219, 220, 239-242. 

Store, 133, 136. 

Stories, art, 62, 63; children’s own, 
34r 35) ii4> 1*4) I37> 138, 147) I5°> 
151, 162, 266, 271; illustration of, 
SS; science, 46-48. 

Supervision, materials for, 272-279; 
special points for, 24. 

TeACHER, in art work, sx, 5a; 
attitude of, 20, 86, 107, 112; con- 
tacts of with parents, 20, at; 
growth of, 245, 246; guidance by, 
70, 76, 88, go, 112; observation 
by, 284-286; preliminary training 
of, 21, 89. 

Tools, 36, 70. 

Transportation, 144, 160-164, 169- 
173, 206-209. 

Trees, unit on, 199-203. 

Units of work, 97, 102, 103, 
Chap, vm, 280-283. 

Verse choir, 79, 81. 

Vocations, 213 ff. 

w EATHER chart, 69. 

Weaving, 57, 62, 126, 14s, 178-181, 
187. 



